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LOUIS PASTEUR. 


Very few men of the time have awak- he has devoted himself to researches that 
ened more interest in themselves and relate immnediately to the vital welfare 
their work than the man whose portrait of humanity. In certain other import 
faces the reader. For several years past ant particulars society is his debtor, but 








persevering efforts on. his part to 
perfect a method of inoculation by which 
the horrible malady, hydrophobia, bea 
be prevented or cured, have commanded 
the special attention of the civilized in.doing 
world, and whether or not the principle 
on which his investigation and experi- 
ments are founded is physiological, it 
would appear that in the general results 
much encouragement is given to those 
hopeful ones who think that hydropho- 
bia cases are curable. ~ 

Ina description of M. Pasteur given 
by Prof. L. N.-Fowler, that careful ex- 
aminer said : 

“He is well-supplied with vital power 
and animal life, and is equal to the task 
of vigorous action of both body and 
mind, and is not afraid of new under- 
takings. He is favorably organized to 
appreciate life and physical comforts. 
His broad shoulders, full chest, and 
wide-spread nostrils, all indicate a strong 
hold on life and more than ordinary 
power to do executive work. 

Difficulties and dangers would only be 
a spur to such a man, when ordinary 
opportunities would not attract his at- 
tention. The make-ur of his face, and 
his general expression, indicate self- 
possession, presence of mind, discipline, 
and patient perseverance. He will never 
be so impetuous as to jump to conclu- 
sions, or to be in so great a hurry as to 
fail to be correct. He must belong toa 
family whose ancestry had great tenacity 
and application of mind, and singleness 
of purpose, 

The base of his brain, from the per- 
ceptive faculties back, is large and broad. 
He has elements of energy and force, 
and will not stop at trifles; could show 
very strong likes and dislikes. He has 
a good substantial appetite and digestive 
power, and believes in living as he goes 
along. He does not worry or chafe much 
about anything, but takes things as they 
come, as though they were’ to be, and 
makes the best of them. His intellect is 
of the . scientific, perceptive, observing, 
knowing, experimental type. The central 
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to bear accurately. He has a 
eye for forms, shapes, outlines, propor 


a steady hand ; sam. jolge tt tallied ” : 


well, and remembers places accurately; 
has favorable talents to organize, sys- 
temize, and ron : 
experiments. 4 

He is particularly welliqu lified » 
analyze, compare, serra, ni 
differences and resemblances ; 
able to criticise and see discrepan 
is remarkable for his, intuitive 
tions and power te 
between error and truth. 
foresee and determine results Cadbrebaid; 
he takes in the whole situation accurately 
and at once. 

Asaphysician he wouid readily under- 
stand the physiology and temperaments 
of his patients, and be able to administer 
treatment accordingly. He seldom has 
occasion to change his opinionsyand he 
can turn off a great amount of business 
in a day. He is generally in earnest, 
and means what he says, and does not 
trifle. If he is mirthful or witty it is 
when he is with others who are, and 
who take the lead. He can return a 
joke when given and is appropriate in 
his remarks, and as a speaker would 
come to the point and deal in the appli- 
cation of principles, for he is a thorough- 
ly practical man. His head is so high 
as to indicate strong feelings of human- 
ity and sympathy for the welfare of 
others, high sense of character, a strong 
desire to be a prominent member of 
society, and exert an influence over 
others. He relies on his own resources, 
prefers to take the responsibility, to act.» 
and think for himself; and is not much 
affected by praise; blame, or danger.” 

Louis PasTeur isabout sixty-five years 
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» at the death of the distinguished. philolo- 
gist, .M...Littré. His address. on... the 
occasion. of taking. his stat Wasa pene, 
. gyrie on the departed. ee the, 
, same year the London 








and his, diego terien: with. regard to the, 
development of germ. diseases in silk 
» closures im relation to what.is known as 
charbon,, a deadly disease im domestic 
animals, have led to, the saying annually 
of a vast number of sheep and cattle. , ¥ 
In 1880.M. Pasteur commenced, the ‘i 
investigations into the. nature of hydro- ‘ 
phobia, his attention having been direct- 
ed to the case. of a little child that had 
; been bitten . by a rabid dog. Several 
hours after the death of the child, two 
: were inoculated. with some of the 
“matter that had, accumulated in .\ 
d's mouth in its last convulsions, t 
and was found to be so poisonous as to ; § 
the death of the animals in two |; 
= After many, experiments he vik 
upon,.the expedient pyran the: 
. brain of a dog with the virus of 
as. worthy: of The animal selected is fastened to fps! eS. 
| A mew ex- and rendered insensible by means ofS 
of ferme: ed. bythe ehloroform. The process of removiiaa 5 iy 
of jinfu ‘animacules to live small portion of the skull, and introduc. +; j 
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without free oxygen,” Paris, 1863; ing the virus into the brain, is pe 
“ Studies on wine, its; disease, ete., ” without pain to the victim. By this metiie 
1866,; “« Studies on, vinegar, ete, " ie of inoculation the operation of the. I 

“Studies on the silk worm disease,” 2 is hastened. Instead , of taking, WO 
vols., 1870; “Some reflections on wile three weeks, the effects appear W ib 
in France,” 187i. few days. M. Pasteur lot only gai 

M. Pasteur owes much of’ his early by this process, but was rewarded by the 
| prominence to his vigorous prncetng t2 to discovery that, rabies is a malady of the 
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the doctrine of spontaneous gene brain. This theory had ntertained 
that‘obtained so latge,a following twenty by many physiologists. pre 
years: ov.more. ago,.and- did as..much as ,), Starting with the idea 
. toward refuting an infectious disease. 
through different , 
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monkeys, became so attenuated that its 
inoculation into a dog is harmless, and a 
dog so inoculated may be rendered proof 
against a development of the original 
disease. 

It is found, however, that the virus of 
rabies taken from the dog and introduc- 
ed into the brain of the rabbit or guinea, 
and transferred seriatim from one of 
these animals to another, becomes more 
virulent, and the period of inoculation 
shortens from fifteen days to six or seven. 

With regard to the success of the 
Pasteur method of neutralizing the poi- 
son of rabies, there has been much dis- 
cussion in scientific circles everywhere. 
English and French opinion is on the 
side of its practical success, while Ger- 
man opinion seems to be for the most 
part, as yet, unfavorable. Persons who 
have been bitten by rabid animals have 
gone to M. Pasteur’s laboratory from all 
parts of Europe, and several have crossed 
the Atlantic for the great chemist’s treat- 
ment. The results of the master’s own 
treatment, and that of physicians who 
have been led to try it, encourage gen- 
eral belief in its prophylactic virtue 
against a development of the disease. 

At the late International Congress of 
Hygiene at Vienna, this subject was 
discussed at much length in a special 
seance; the majority of those taking 
part in the discussion supported Pasteur 
with much earnestness. M. Ulmann, of 
Vienna, as reported by Le Progres 
Medical, referred to 122 cases that had 
been treated under his own observation, 


the mortality being but 2.4 per cent. M. 
Von Frisch, also of Vienna, said that 
the fact of a method having been found 
by M. Pasteur for the prevention of 
rabies in animals was beyond dispute ; 
but that the results of its application to 
man were variable, and such variability 
might be largely due to changed condi- 
tions of the virus used for inocula- 
tion or to differences accidental or 
otherwise in treating cases. This obser- 
ver was of opinion that the best course 
to prevent the occurrence of hydrophobia 
would be to inoculate all the dogs. Prof. 
Metschinkoff, of Odessa, reported most 
signal confirmation of Pasteur’s doctrine. 
He referred to a list of 713 persons who 
had been bitten by mad dogs, and to 
1,500 experiments made on animals. M. 
Chamberlain, a very earnest advocate of 
Pasteur, insisted that negative results 
were due to faults committed in the 
manipulation of the virus in the opera- 
tive procedure, etc. He referred to 250 
trials made in the Pasteur laboratory, all 
of which were successful, because all the 
necessary conditions relating to the 
treatment were observed. 

It is clear that the method is open to 
objection on logical grounds when view- 
edas a theory, but if in practice it is found 
to reduce the percentage of deaths by 
hydrophobia, and therefore to offer a 
vantage ground of encouragement to the 
world in believing that this most terrible 
disease may be avoided, M. Pasteur has 
good right to wear fresh laurels as a 
benefactor to humanity. D. 
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HISTORIC SCOTTISH HOMES. 


S¢ A ND this is where he was born,” 

the guide says with a flourish 
of his whip toward an humble and 
ancient home. He in this case meaning 
the veritable Alexander Selkirk, of 
whom we had been hearing quaint anec- 
dotes as our carriage passed slowly 
along the roadway through the ‘‘ Neuk 
of Fife,” and entered the quaint, old- 


time fisher-village of Largo. A recent 
writer says: ‘‘It is only after being in 
Largo that we can understand what a 
wonderfully truthful picture Defoe has 
given. Robinson Crusoe is the Largo 
fisherman, the Fife fisherman, put face to 
face with the idea of solitude—provi- 
dent, fertile in expedients, self-reliant, 
a philosopher by nature, a utilitarian by 
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instinct, deeply pious, mindful of the 
Sabbath day, a Scot that never loses his 
nationality, standing out the moral 
idea of his race and class.” 

Pittenweem, another fisher village, 
close by Largo, is the birthplace of the 
Henderson brothers, who have made a 
name for themselves throughout the 
commercial world as the owners of the 


Kirkealdy, on the Firth of Forth, is a 
straggling village three miles in length, 
and yet with but one street. In this 
quaint, quiet village; Dr. Adam Smith 
wrote that remarkable book, ‘‘The 
Wealth of Nations.” In this same vil- 
lage Thomas Carlyle taught mathemat- 
ics, and after lessons strolled along the 
street, arm in arm, with his friend Irvy- 
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BIRTHPLACE OF 
ALEXANDER SELEIRE. 


Anchor Line steamers. .Not the least 
remarkable trait in the characters of 
this quartet of ex-fishermen, who have 
departed from the calling of their 
fathers, is the brotherly love and har- 
mony of plans which has led them on to 
enviable success. Pittenweem is also 
famous as the headquarters of Fife 
witches, and our guide pointed out the 
spot on the beach where the last of the 
witch-burnings took place in the time 
of James I. 
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ing. Stopping at one of the cottages to 
obtain needed refreshments, we found in 
good health a great-grandam and her 
daughter, grand-daughter and great 
grand-son. The fir-wood furniture was 
spotlessly white, the turf-fire kindled for 
the evening meal, the ‘‘ cruisie,” asmall 
iron lamp, trimmed and setting on the 
window shelf by the side of the family 
bible, ready to be lighted when the 
gude-man had supped and all were 
gathered about him for the never-to-be- 
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neglected ‘‘evening exercise” for 
th fishermen are truly pious after 


the most approved pattern of rigid Cal- 
vinistic teachers. - 

In a quaint old cottage in Anstruth- 
er, close by Pittenweem, Dr. Chalmers 


was born March 17, 1780. Not only has he 
handed down his name as the founder of 
the ‘‘ Free Kirk,” but as a pulpit orator 
of rare eloquence and persuasive power. 
The small bedroom on the first floor of 
the cottage where Thomas Chalmers first 





saw the light is still furnished as it then 
was; in fact, scarcely any change of 
house or furniture has been made in 200 
years, the change has been in the ‘‘go- 
ings out” of its inhabitants never more 
to return, and the ‘comings in” of 


new born tenants, descendants of the 
same family, but of differing names. 

In the dining-room of the old Royal 
Hotel of Anstruther, Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie received the inspiration that 
made the crowning glory of his tseful 
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life. The present host of the Royal tells 
the story in this wise: ‘‘ Dr. Guthrie 
and a companion came upto Anstruther 
to see the birthplace of Dr. Chalmers. 
While they waited dinner, Dr. Guthrie, 
lying right there on that same sofa, 


looked on that same print of John’ 


Pounds, the Portsmouth cobbler, with 
the ragged children about his bench, 
hard at their lessons, 

‘That man was a hero,’ exclaimed Dr. 
Guthrie, ‘and with God’s help I'll go 
and do likewise.’ Only those conver- 
sant with the Scotchman at home can 
imagine the ring of the words. Oh, 
he was a grand man and in his memory 
the old print, not much to look on as a 





DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE. 


print, shall hang there so long as I bide 


in the house.” It is useless to attempt 
to put this into the rich brogue of the 
sturdy landlord, for it would still lack 
his proud smile and the light of his 
keen, blue eyes. 

Of the many grand characters produc- 
ed in this rugged soil, with their equally 
rugged, strong, commanding natures, 
none live in the memory and affections 
of the people more fully than Dr. Thom- 
as Guthrie. ‘* Ah, but he was a good 
mon, and a true Christian mon,” is often 
heard from the lips of his countrymen. 

Driving out toward East Anstruther, 
we take a farewell look atthe old Chalmer 
home. In the doorway a child is teaching 


her pet dog at her feet to ‘‘beg” for 
his dinner ; motherly hens are “‘earning 
their living” and singing their not un- 
musical notes in the sunshine of the 
dooryard, and we wonder if everagain 
there will come to dwell in that 
old house so granda soul as that one 
which has endeared the place not only 
to Scotland's pious folk, but to the 
Christian world. 

“* And this,” says our conductor, pull- 
ing the reins, ‘‘is the manse builded for 
worthy James Melville in the year of 
our Lord 1590.” 

** What alovely garden !” is the an- 
swering exclamation as we prepare to 
leave thecarriage and inspect the time- 
honored manse. In the diary, now yel- 
low with age, we read in the handwrit- 
ing of the good minister these words : 


_ ‘And the people further obliged them- 


selves to build me a house. This was 
undertaken and began at Whit-Sunday 
in Anno, 1590, but would never have 
been perfectec if the bountiful hand of 
God had not made me to take the work 
in hand myself, and furnished strongly 
to my consideration all things needful ; 
so that never a week passed but all sorts 
of workmen were well paid, never a 
day’s intermission from the beginning 
to the completing of it, nevera sore fin- 
ger during the whole labor.” 

The mause contains nine rooms, the 
walls are corbelled, with a kitchen, 
scullery and cellar on the first floor; 
these are strongly arched over with solid 
masonry. So well was the work done 
that the beautiful building is practically 
uninjured to-day and bids fair to endure 
as the home of the dominies of East 
Anstruther for another three hundred 
years. A Scottish tenant would be loth 
to leave the dear old manse ; possibly an 
American would object to the deep win- 
dow seats and doorways, and to the un- 
doubted reverence in which it is held by 
all the honest fisher-folk about it. Woe 
betide the irreverent lad who would 
‘* shie a stone” at those windows, or rob 
one of the rose trees of its fragrant 
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wealth. Ah, what a long record of The ‘East Neuk of Fife” was the 
pastoral love and labor; of sorrowing cradle of the Reformation; a strong 
dhes comforted , of wayward ones per- religious element was inherent in the 
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hundred years of ministerial tenantey! rail, near Anstruther. Passing the 
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queer little Kirk at Crail, we could fancy 
the stern preacher in his high, narrow 
pulpit preaching that historical sermon, 
after which his earnest hearers marched 
out to abolish all the monuments of 
Papacy in Fife. In one day they razed 
the Cathedral of St. Andrews, which 
stood six miles distant from Crail Kirk, 
and also destroyed the monasteries of 
the Gray and Black Friars. That same 
positive, unfearing element dwells in 
the breasts of the people of Fife to-day, 
ready to follow a leader, with unques- 
tioning faith, if so be that leader bases 
his authority on the ‘‘ Book.” The peo- 
ple of St. Andrews protested with Knox 
to extremity ; a century later they were 
with the Covenanters to a man. The 


—— 


city of St Andrews is steeped in historic 
association connected largely witi re- 
ligious movements. In front of the 
Castle, Wishart was burned. Near by 
is the church of St. Regulus, now 1,000 
years old and with a promise in ‘its solid 
wall of anotier 1,000 years as a temple 
for praise and prayer. 

If not already a sabbatarian the tour- 
ist will, perforce, be one during'the Sab- 
bath day spent at St. Andrews, or indeed 
in any portion of Fife. 

Taken all in all, a pedestrian will be 
amply repaid by a leisurely ramble 
through these historic. villages, little 
changed in domestic and religious as- 
pects from the times of Knox, Chalmers, 
and Guthrie. A. E. 





SHORT MEN, 


A COMIC 


HORT men have many advantages 
over (or should I say under) their 
taller neighbors. They do not lie as 
long in bed as'their brothers of greater 
altitude. If they wear home-made gar- 
ments, they can save cost in the pur- 
chase of material. They can pass 
through doorways without stooping. 
When short of breath, they still have 
the best chance because the breath has 
not far to come ; if they will use a little 
perfumery .they will be “short and 
sweet ;’ should they marry tall women, 
they will just come up to the hearts. of 
their spouses, and if, unfortunately, they 
should drink to excess they would not 
in a double sense get high. And yet I 
never saw a short man who was satisfied 
with his stature. Take for a sample my 
friend G——. He wears a stove-pipe 
hat and would be glad to wear two 
lengths of pipe, if the style would per- 
mit such a fashion in this latitude (or 
rather longitude). In church, or in 
any assembly, he stands on tiptoe, and in 
the street he strides to keep pace with 
longer legs. In conversation with a 
** six-footer” he puts on airs. and be- 
comes angry because he has to look up 


SKETCH. 


to him. He privately quarrels with 
Providence when he reflects that his 
head; which understands, and his feet, 
which do understanding, are too near 
to admit of a long reflection upon any 
ground; while he is as near to the nadir 
asa giant, he is much farther from the 
zenith. If he marries atall woman, she 
will be his better and taller half; indeed, 
she will seem to be three-quarters of 
him, but he will remain in statu quo and 
will feel humiliated every time he jumps. 
upon a chair to kiss his wife. He 
is very much afraid of being under-esti- 
mated , so he speaks in loud tones, and 
gives his orders with an emphasis of 
speech that would do credit to Brobdig- 
nag. His correspondence will probably 
be written in a large hand, mostly in 
words of many syllables, and his 
thoughts “‘long drawn out.” Perhaps 
I ought to add that his ideas may or 
may not be gigantic. 

There is Mr. B., a man of vast wealth, 
who would be willing to pay $20,000 to 
be two inches taller than heis. Could 
his aspiring soul charter the fine form of 
his coachman or coal-heaver, he would 
be willing ‘‘ to come down handsomely ” 
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with a large sum for what he conceives 
to be a great advantage. Why? Would 
She heart pump more blood into the 
brain? Would it make him a more 
brilliant orator and writer ? Would he 
rise in proportion to his height in the 
estimation of the public? Do long men 
have the longest purses? Does height 


makea mana Longfellow? ‘‘ Worth” 


{not the one in Paris) ‘‘makes the man,” 
the lack of it the fellow. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes (who is about five feet noth- 
ing), dressed in his singing robes and 
standing in the choir of immortal sing- 
ers, casts a shadow upon many who 
could wear the harness of Hercules. 
Thiers, the French diplomat and states- 
man, could not have gotten a position on 
our police force, forhe was below the 
requisite stature, but he could reach up 
to the highest shelves of political science 
and knock off the hats of ordinary 
statesmen with their heads in their 
hats. Indeed, some of the proudest 
princes were not a little nervous in 


his presence, for they knew that 
he had an arm long enough to reach 
their crowns and force enough to tum- 
ble their thrones in the dust. In the 
face of these facts, why should short 
men, as a rule (there are many excep- 
tions), be so tyrannical, so over-bearing, 
so consequential? Do not forget the 
many and noble exceptions Didn't 
Rowell, whose brains and attainments 
are nothing to boast about, trot in a 
ring which finally became a straight line 
to notoriety—and a liquor saloon? The 
race is not always won by the swift of 
foot nor the battle by the strong of fist. 
Rowell’s legs gave out and Paddy Ryan 
got a terrible basting. Why should 
the short man refuse to call for short 
cake at a lunch party? If he can not 
meet his payments why should he be 
disinclined fo say that he is short? Is 
there a good reason why he should go 
a roundabout way home when he might 
take a short cut? 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY. 


WituiaM O'BRIEN. Early in 1887 
this stanch leader in behalf of Irish 
Home Rule visited America, and made 
a rapid tour. He appeared before sev- 
eral popular audiences, and won respect 
for his patriotic zeal and intelligence. 
Those who expected to see a ramping, 
roaring agitator in Mr. O’Brien were 
disappointed. He bore himself modestly, 
and discussed the subject which he rep- 
resented calmly, though earnestly. One 
purpose for which he came was to set 
the matter of the Lansdowne eviction 
before the people of Canada. Lord 
Lansdowne, Viceroy of Canada, had 
aroused the indignation of the Land 
League by driving the tenants by force 
from his estates in Ireland. Whether 
or not Lord Lansdowne’s purposed retire- 
ment from office, which he has held but a 
comparatively short time, is a result of 
O’Brien’s visit we can not say, but prob- 
ably that has had some influence. 


Mr. O’Brien appears to be of rather 
delicate organization; there is not enough 
body, or of the vital temperament to give 
his brain all the support it needs. He is 
a sharp observer, an intense thinker, 
throwing himself for the time into what 
engages his attention. We are told that 
his sympathies are very controlling; but 
as we can see from the not very excel- 
lent portrait the engraver has given us 
that he is very energetic every way when 
his feelings are enlisted in any cause, he 
would show little reserve in his advocacy 
of the cause that interested him. 

He is well-educated; it being said that 
during his college career he performed 
that feat which is only told of Carlyle— 
reading every book in the collegelibrary, 
and he remembers much of what he 
has read. As a journalist he early 
made a good record. His letters as 
special commissioner of the Freeman’s 
Journal during and before the famine 
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of 1879-80, were really the pabulum on 
which the subsequent land agitation 
was fed. The phenomenal success of 
United Ireland, to start which he left 
the Freeman, was entirely due to the 
charm and vigor of his writing. As a 
writer and speaker he is vigorous, 
condensed, epigrammatic and taking, 
just that sort to appeal to an Irish heart 
and sustain its interest. 

The reader probably knows that Mr. 
O’Brien has been imprisoned for uphold- 





WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


ing the action of members of the. Land 
League at a meeting held at Mitchels- 
town, after its proclamation of the League 
as contrary to law and order by the 
Conservative Ministry. It would appear 
from the statements of authorized per- 
sons, that the proceedings against Mr. 
O’Brien were characterized by much 
severity and injustice. 

CHARLOTTE A. GRAY. An earnest 
face looks at you from under the 
bonnet of Miss Gray, the young 
missionary of Antwerp, Belgium. One 
would say, who places much con- 
fidence in the theories of physiogno- 
my, that her nose indicated self-confi- 





dence and _ perseverance, while her 
mouth showed emphasis and sympathy. 
Certainly the face is English in both its 
roundness and marked expression of 
physical energy. Thatis a very social 
chin, and the eyes are atonce frank and 
sympathetic. The forehead is full in the 


- center, showing the faculties of inquiry, 


of study and analysis to be well-devel- 
oped. We'll warrant the crown of her 
head to be high, while the part forward 
is somewhat conical. She is disposed to 
think for herself, has her own ways of 
looking at subjects and feels but little 
inclination to adopt other people’s opin- 
ions. To imitate, unless her judgment 
fully approves, would be almost an afflic- 
tion to Miss Gray, so little does she re- 
spect mere custom, or fashion. With 
her temperament and executive force 
she must be stirring and busy ; the list- 
less, indolent woman is to her a social 
inconvenience, if not a sheer hindrance 
to useful enterprise. 

Miss Gray was born in Southampton, 
England, but most of her girlhood was 
spent in London, where her father died. 
At about eighteen she went out into the 
world to win her way for herself as a 
governess. At twenty she went to_ 
Prussia, and after two years’ severe 
training in a German family, returned 
to England with broken health. In 
1874 she went to Bruges in Belgium, 
but after three months removed to Ant- 
werp. There she has been very active 
during the past nine years in behalf of 
temperance and social reform. She was 
very slow to arrive at the conclusion 
that it was best for her to adopt strictly 
temperance habits, because she had been 
taught in a childhood that was marked 
by almost constant sickness, that alco- 
holic stimulants were necessary to her. 
Of her Antwerp life she says : 

‘*It was in AntwerpI found a special 
work. Finding that help was needed in 
the Sailors’ Mission I determined to take 
up my abode in that city, and while 
earning my living to devote my spare 
time to mission work. At the close of 
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1876 my sister joined me and we open- 
ed a small English school. In February, 
1878, the little band of Good Templars 
in Antwerp induced me to commence a 
Band of Hope. This was not done with- 
out a struggle and a great deal of rea- 
soning, for though, since my sister had 
joined the Good Templars some few 
months before, we had not used any 
alcoholic drinks as a beverage, yet on 





CHARLOTTE GRAY. 


account of my ‘ often infirmities’ I still 
believed in the occasional use of stimu- 
lants. . . . Iwasrather an obstinate 
subject and held out for some time, but 
at last an opportunity occurred, to which 
I yielded. An Englishwoman and her 
family in whom I was interested were 
in great distress through the husband 
and father, who was a drunkard and a 
Belgian. I went to him and offered to 
join the lodge if he would. He was 
much astonished and so was his wife, 


but she said she would come too if 
he would, and I left them to consider. 
A fortnight after on April 2, 1878, 
standing beside that poor drunkard and 
his wife, I took the thorough-going, life- 
long pledge. I scarcely slept that night. 
It was like asecond conversion, and it 
certainly was a solemn re-dedication of 
my life to God From that time my 
special work has been the temperance 
mission, and I believe that all 
my previous life had been train- 
ing me for this. I have reason 
to believe and to know that 
God has owned and blessed 
my work, andI thank Him for 
having called me to it. My 
visits to the Grand Lodge of 
England have encouraged and 
helped me to persevere, and 
now I am thankful that Iam 
able to devote myself entirely 
to the cause so dear to me.” 

Who can tell the good that 
may be accomplished by an 
earnest woman? Miss Gray in 
her work in the Sailors’ Home; 
in the Good Templars’ Lodge ; 
in efforts to establish in Ant- 
werp places where safe, unin- 
toxicating drinks may be ob- 
tained ; in training the young 
in the principles of total ab- 
stinence ; in trying to save from 
the vilest of traffics young 
English girls who are some- 
times decoyed to Antwerp, is a 
bright example and an encour- 
agement to thousands of idle, 
yet capable young women and young 
men to give of theirtime and talents to 
the service of virtue and humanity. 


Henry GeorGe. Having in aformer 
number given our opinion of Dr. Mc- 
Glyun, and made some note of his efforts 
in behalf of the poor and “land reform,’ 
it is to be expected that the leading ad- 
vocate in the so called ‘‘anti-poverty” 
movement would have a place in this 
gallery of notables. Henry George is 
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known to the world in two characters ; 
one asa most dangerous fanatic, the 
enemy to social order, and all existing 
institutions ; the other as a champion of 
the cause of the poorer classes and the 
oppressed; indeed, a most pronounced 
philanthropist. In appearance he is far 
from impressive at first sight, being 
of medium height, rather compactly 
built, of light complexion, reddish brown 
hair, and somewhat careless in dress. 
Closer inspection shows the man of very 
active temperament, and good quality, 
with a developed brain, broad and high. 
He is a good observer, a keen thinker, 
while his sympathies are prompt and 
thoroughly sincere. He is an open 
spontaneous man, but very tenacious in 
opinion and original in expression. His 
features and the general mold of his 
head do not intimate eccentricity, but 
rather culture and harmony. He has 
the intellectual development we should 
look for in the writer and critic in the 
teacher. Had he been educated for a 
collegiate position in such a chair as that 
of history or philosophy, he would have 
taken eminent positions. The stronger 
side of his nature as originally inherited, 
lay in the moral and social faculties, but 
forced contact with the rude and severe 
from boyhood has brought into active 
exercise the physical and practical or- 
gans to whose impulsion he’ owes his 
prominence as an advocate of new and 
revolutionary social principles. 

Mr. George was born in Philadelphia, 
September 9, 1839, and educated in the 
common schools of that city. At thirteen 
he was placed in a store, but remained 
there only a year or two, being drawn 
by a somewhat adventurous disposition 
to try sailor life. For some time he fol- 
lowed the sea, then left his ship at a 
California port, where after some experi- 
ence in fortune hunting he took to the 
printer’s case, became a compositor in 
San Francisco and finally settled down 
to work. Here he seems to have found 
a sphere adapted to his capabilities, and 
soon showed that he could not only set 


type, but also write. He reported for 
tbe San Francisco Times, and displayed 
so much talent that he was given the 
place of managing editor. 

Later he became editor of the Sacra- 
mento Reporter, but his independence 
did not please the railway managers and 
he was displaced. Then he started a pa- 
per for himself, which was very success- 
ful for a time, but in 1874 a misfortune 
occurred that ruined the enterprise. 
Then he received a small official appoint- 
ment; and began to write in the mo- 
ments of leisure the work for which he 





HENRY GEORGE. 


had long been preparing. This was the 
famous book ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” 
that appeared in 1879. We need not say 
that the book was widely read, and how 
thinking men were struck by the bold- 
ness of the author’s theories. There is 
not space here to consider them, albeit 
our readers are for the most part ac- 
quainted with them. Suffice it to say 
that he thinks that the chief source of 
the poverty of the masses is to be found 
in the fact that land is mostly monopo- 
lized by a few rich men. He holds that 
all property in the land should belong, not 
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to individuals, but to tlie State ; and to 
haye this doctrine carried out, he would 
have every government acquire all the 


land within its dominions. The rent, 


paid to the government*by the occupiers 
would then do away with any necessity 
for taxes. It is not strange that ideas so 
alluring to the, masses; especially the 
poor, and-so objectionable to ‘the’ rich, 
should make a great stir when sustained 
by brilliant reasoning. 

In 1880 Mr. George removed to New 
York, and has since made this city his 
residenée. In 1881 he visited Great 
Britain, whefe he was-at first well re- 
ceived and entertained. But in Ireland 
his sympathy for the grievances of that 
unfortunate people led him to make such 
revolutionary speeches that the govern- 
ment interfered. He was twice arrested, 
and forced to leave the country. 

He has published works on ‘The 
Irish Land Question,” and ‘‘Socjal Prob- 
lems,” in which he further explains his 
theory that the nationalization of land 
would praye the best remedy for our 
social and political ills, In ‘‘ Free Trade 
and ion,” he discusses the merits 
of these rival systems, and draws the 
conclusion that the former should be 
preferred by the working classes. He 
publishesa paper, The Standard, which 
appears to have considerable circulation. 

Mr. George's views, like those of most 
reformers, are radical, and adapted to a 
condition of society far advanced morally 
beyond its present state, hence any 
sudden efforts to establish'them must be 
productive of serious civil disturbance. 
He has taken an active part in New 
York politics, writing and speaking on 
the side of the labor interests; was nomi- 
nated by the Union Labor Party for 
Mayor in 1886, but defeated, and in the 
late election for State and County offi: 
cers he was a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture, but it would appear that he suffer- 
ed ‘‘in the house of’ his friends,” old 
party affiliations being too strong for the 
very men who had only a little. before 
been talking loudly in his behalf. 


GeneraL.O. B, Wittcox. In_ this, 


head and face we see a fine temperament- 
al combination. In his sixty-fifth year 


> 


heis robust, active, spirited, and efficient, — 


and the accidents or misfortunes of war 
aside, is likely to attain great age. We 
should infer that Gen. Willcox is a man 
of dignity and poise, yet sensitive on the 
side of personal character. He jis de- 


cided, perhaps inclined to be peremptory 


GEN. 0. B. WILLOCOX, U. 8. A, 


when occupied with the performanee of 
duty, ‘yet atthe core a kind, sympathe- 
tic, tender man. He ought-with so 
much height of forehead be unusually 
clear-headed in his impressions’ of the 
disposition and motive of man, an ex- 
cellent judge of character at first sight. 
In society, when off duty, not subject to 
the rigid discipline that accompanies the 
wearing of the officer's uniform, he 
should be known for genial good nature, 
his knowledge of men and his large be- 
nevolence combine ‘to’ make him ap- 
proachable and tolerant. Although pro- 
fessionally a soldier, he does not appear 
to have an excitable, pugnacious nature 
—ambition and the spirit of authority 
are more conspicuous in the crown than 
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Comibativeness is in the’ base of the 
brain. 

‘Orlando B. Willcox was born in De- 
troit, April 16, 1823, graduated from’ 
West Point in 1847, and as Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Fourth Artillery, immed- 
iately took part in the war with Mexico. 
Ten years of frontier and garrison ‘ser- 
vice followed, ineluding the Anthony 
Burns riot in 1854 in Boston, and -the 


Billy Bowlegs Florida war, and then, at” 


the'close of 1857, he resigned, and began 


the study and practice of law at Detroit, 


where he was ‘admitted to the Bar jin 


1858. ‘When the éivil war broke out, hse 


set out for Washington as Colonel of 


Michigan's first regiment. In May, 1861,” 
he was engaged in the capture of‘ Alex- 


andria and of Fairfax Court Housé.’‘ At 


Bull Run he commanded a ‘brigade, and’ 


in the extreme advance was severély 
wounded ‘while in the saddle, and’ made 
prisoner, ‘He was held in close confine- 
ment ‘in the prisons of Richmond, 
Charleston; and Columbia’ for thirteen 
months, a part of the time as hostage for 
privateersmen that had beén captured. 

Immediately on his exchange, in Aug- 
ust, 1862, he received a lucrative offer 
to write an account of his prison experi- 
ence, but- declined it in order to hurry 
into the field. Appointed a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, to rank from 
July 21, 1861, he received command of a 
division of the Ninth Corps, with which 
he performed noteworthy service at 
South Mountain and Antietam. He took 
part in Burnside’s Fredericksburg cam- 
paign, and moved with the corps to 
Kentucky in 1863, after having had tem- 
porary command of! it in. Virginia. 
Throughout most of that-year he held 
important district commands atthe West, 
and took part in several combats, includ- 
ing the one at Blue Springs. 

From the opening of Grant's Virginia 
campaign in May, 1864, to its close, Gen. 
Willcox commanded a division of the 
Ninth Corps, rendering. distinguished 
services, particularly in the battles 
around Spottsylvania and Petersburg, at 





Bethesda Church, at the first attack on 
Petersburg, at Fort Steadman, and in? 
the final assault on Petersburg.” Gen.’ 

Willcox was brevetted Major-General of 
Volunteers for distinguished'and gallant 
services ‘in this campaign, ‘and iii 1866 
was made Colonel of the regular Twenty- 
ninth Infantry. 

During the’ last: twenty years’ Geni. 
Willcox’ has had various ‘iniportaht 
duties to perform, particularly: in‘ ‘Ari-' 
zona. He was the ranking colonel of the 
army at the time’of his promotion to‘ be 
Brigadier-General of the Twelfth Infan- 
try, succeeding Gen. J. H. Potter,'who 
rétired October 12, 1885. 


' Em1e Zou, the writer whose books 
have obtained a wide sale in Europe and 





EMILE ZOLA. 


America, because, as many critics assert, 
they describe the lowest typesof French 
life, with all the indecencies ot speech and 
conduct included, is evidently'a ‘‘ good 
liver,” and as aspecimen of the Vital tem- 
perament in excess would serve well. 
He is withal a critical observer, and 
would have made his mark on ‘the re- 
portorial staff of a daily newspaper any- 
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where. His quality of mind is distin- 
guished for readiness and susceptibility. 
There are also evidences of excitability 
that is increased by the surplus vitality. 
With so strong a circulation his brain is 
apt to suffer on occasions from excessive 
blood pressure. M. Zola looks like a 
man who lives for the present, and con- 
cerns himself little about the future. 
He is very practical in his views of life 
and entertains opinions that are based 
on his own independent observation. 
He may have a certain physical genial- 
ity when among his familiars, but there 
does not appear to be that degree of 
organic development that tends to render 
@ person suave and mellow, easy in 
adapting himself to others. He may be 
polite and guarded in conduct but is not 
inclined to imitate any one or exhibit 
much respect forformalism. He is bold 
and likely to go to the farthest limit if 
invited by success. 

Emile Zola was born in Paris April 2, 
1840, and during his childhood lived in 
Provence with his father, the originator 
of the canal which bears the Zola name 
at Aix. He then studied in the Lycée 
Saint Louis at Paris, and afterward ob- 
tained employment in the well-known 
publishing house of Messrs. Hachette & 
Co. In 1865 he gave up that situation 
in order to devote his attention exclu- 


sively to literature. He has been a 
very industrious contributor to~ the 
newspaper press, and has written many 
works of fiction, among which La Con- 
fession de Claude (Confession of 
Claude), Les Mysteries de Marseille, 
Manet, a biographical and critical study, 
Mandeleine Merat a series of political, 
social and physiological studies entitled 
Les Rougon Macquart, Historie Natur- 
elle et Social d’une Famille sous de 
Second Empire, which has been called 
hishumancomedy. L’ Assommoir, one 
of these series, created a great sensation 
and has passed through many editions. 
Le Bouton de Rose (The Rosebud), 
a comedy played at the Palais Royal in 
1878, Nana, in 1880, are also works writ- 
ten for thestage. His later works are La 
Joie de Vivre (The Pleasure of Living), 
Du Bonheur des Dames (Of the Hap- 
piness of Ladies),and Germinal; all these 
belong to the Rougon Macquart series. 
Although Zola’s works are very popu- 
lar, they are objected to by many, and 
properly so, for possessing an unhealth- 
ful moral tone. As a modern French 
writer he isone of the most pronounced 
on the side of realism. His theory is 
that the uncovering of the sewers puri- 
fies the atmosphere. One can not but 
think that the writer’s face reveals the 
writer. EDITOR. 





THE WOMEN WHO SMUGGLE. 


HERE are twenty women in the 
Customs Service of the Port of 

New York, about half of whom are un- 
married. Their duties have reference to 
the examination of women suspected of 
having secreted valuable foreign goods 
about their persons, for the purpose of 
evading the duty required to be paid on 
landing in this country. This force of 
twenty women is said to have become a 
valuable aid to the detective branch of 
the Custom House, although but recent- 
ly organized. Their experiences are 
often..very interesting, as an account 


given by one to an attache of the New 
York Sun fully shows. 

In speaking of the circumstances that 
lead to suspicion that a lady passenger 
is endeavoring to take something duti- 
able ashore, this inspector says : 

“‘The vast majority of the women 
who smuggle look me calmly in the 
face. They very seldom turn their faces 
from the inspectresses. They have very 
much more nerve than men. — I invari- 
ably say to the woman suspected of 
attempting to smuggle: ‘I am afraid 
that you have dutiable goods on your 
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person,’ or, ‘I think you have,’ and you 
would be amazed at the assurance of 
their answers. They tap their bodices 
and invite me to examine them, and if 
I call attention to their bustles, saying 
that they look unusually large and are 
askew, they graciously adjust them, and 
say that the size is the latest from Paris. 

‘*Some women, no matter how warm 
it is or how much they perspire under 
them, wear heavy ulsters, and when I 
ask them if they do not wish to remove 
them, they graciousiy reply, ‘Oh, no; I 
am quite comfortable.’ Hundreds of 
women smugglers, in the most charming 
way, say that there is no use for me to 
examine their trunks. ‘I can tell you 
just as well what is in that trunk,’ they 
say. ‘It is quite unnecessary for you to 
examine. You look tired.’ They are 
considerate to a degree. 

‘They possess the quiet and careless 
air of millionaires, but we can always 
tell them by the way they sit down. The 
stiffness with which they use their bodies 
is not compatible with the graceful car- 
riage of the head and arms, and they are 
immediately suspected of having goods 
concealed about their skirts. There is a 
class of women who rush immediately 
from the wharf to their homes, while we 
are talking to the staff officers. They 
return in an hour orsoor send some- 
body for their trunks. Little or nothing 
is ever found in the trunks. The smug- 
gling has been done by concealing goods 
on the person, and they are quickly 
secreted at home. 

‘*The honest woman who is accosted 
with theinvariable suggestion, ‘I think 
you have something you ought to de- 
clare,’ stammers a trifle, is abashed, and 
then frankly admits that she has a few 
things. It is always only ‘a few’ things, 
but sometimes these are of value. 

**On several of the wharves there are 
private exami:ation rooms, where the 
women inspectresses examine smug- 
glers,” the inspector continued, ‘‘ but in 
most cases the examination is conducted 
in the staterooms on the steamship. It 


is the delicate part of the business, and 
very often, after I have told a woman 
that she must permit me to examine the 
clothing worn by her, I go ahead and 
suggest that she follow me at a short dis- 
tance, in order not to attract any undue 
attention to her. They think that we 
are simply to examine their bustles, and 
they don’t evince much emotion. As a 
rule they are mighty cool. Very few 
cry, and I feel sorry for their predica- 
ment. I never insist that they shall 
take off all theirclothing. I simply ask 
them to please take their things off. 
They begin with the bustle, and in- 
variably stop there. I politely tell them 
that they must take off their dress and 
skirts, and you would be amazed and 
shocked at the easy unconcern which 
some of them show in divesting them- 
selves of their clothing before a perfect 
stranger. 

Lace is wound around their forms in- 
side their corsets, and with thin women 
the curvatures in the corsets are packed 
with rolls of lace. They stuff their stock- 
ings with ribbons, often creating very 
funny angles. In one case ribbons were 
wound about the limbs of a woman. 
Others partial to lace curtains have had 
their skirts made of them. The bonnets 
with velvet fronts and plums for orna- 
ments, when dissected, are sometimes 
found to contain diamonds. The dia- 
monds in the plums are wrapped in black 
cotton. Some false heels to shoes have 
been discovered, and in their hollows 
packed in cotton, have been found dia- 
monds of the purest ray. One trick is to 
have skirts with pockets that will not be 
detected unless one’s eyes are very wide 
open. The false hips to Paris dresses 
have turned out to be snug resting-places 
for jewelry, laces, and almost everything 
dear to the feminine eye. The enormous 
bustles of the smugglers are really no- 
thing but wired enclosures for tarletan 
bags containing hundreds of yards of 
ribbons, metal trimming, crowns of bon- 
nets, silks, and gloves. 

“Speaking of gloves reminds me of 
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women who come into port with a dozen 
pairs or so. They can bring gloves only 
for their own use, and then only a rea- 
sonable number. Well, some women 
with three or four dozen pairs bring in 
sizes ranging from 5 to7. One woman 
said one time that the 5’s were of par- 
ticularly fine quality, and would stretch 
to fit her, and the 7’s were for the days 


when she had the rheumatism in her 
hands.” 

The pay of these inspectors is $3 a day, 
but, as a rule, they earn it well; not 
only on account of the peculiar and 
often trying nature of their work, but 
because they are frequently required to 
be at the dock early in the morning, and 
to remain until near midnight. 





A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


Where e’er | come, where e’er I call, 
A Happy New Year to you all. 

May Heaven's sweetest blessing fall, 
May joy and pleasure, sweet content, 
To every home on earth be sent. + 


Last night the old year passed away. 

In his brief reign he had grown gray. 
He silent passed, without a groan, 

To sleep among the ages gone. 

He brought some good to every home, 
And dire afflictions brought to some ; 
‘To some he brought despair and pain, 
To others, shining heaps of gain. 

On those he placed a load of care, 

To others gave the strength of cheer : 
To some he brought the blight of death, 
To many gave the living breath ; 

To some he bfought the marriage feast, 
And some from marriage he released. 
But he is dead, and with much cheer, 
We usher in the glad New Year. 


The glad New Year comes o’er the earth, 
With eyes of light and lips of mirth ; 


He comes with love, with armour bright, 
To help the weak achieve the right. 

He comes to make our lives more strong, 
To battle with the fiends of wrong. 

He comes to light the heart of sadness, 
And touch it with a thrill of gladness. 


Where e’er 1 come, where e’er | call, 

A Happy New Year to you all. 

May all the comforts now you hold, 
Become, in this year, manifold. 

May Heaven’s sunlight o’er you play, 
And blessings crown you every day ; 
May every wish that hatred brings 

Be cast among departed things. 

May every malice leave the heart, 

And every jealous pang depart ; 

May kindly charity extend, 

Till every foe becomes a friend ; 

Till every hate and wrong shall cease, . 
Till war songs turn to songs of peace ; 
Till every lip its tone shall lend 

To “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


J. 1. N. JOHNSTON, 





EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN MESMERISM. 


S a fresh interest in the subject of 
mesmerism is awakening, an in- 
terest which specialists and philosophers 
in physical science are beginning to 
share, I have thought that a few of my 
early experiments might interest your 
readers. I shall continue to call the 
subject mesmerism, after the first mod- 
ern investigator of its laws, ignoring the 
various names which have lately been 
invented by the class which so long de 
nounced the whole matter “as a 
humbug.” 
For three years nearly all of my even- 
ings and such other leisure as I could 
find were given to experimenting on this 


subject, and it was only when the skep- 
ticism whichI myself entertained could 
no longer find ground for existence that 
the experiments were discontinued, as 
requiring too much time and labor for 
the unnecessary repetition of the proofs ; 
and for nearly forty years since the 
question has been: What of it, what 
new light does this phenomena throw 
upon the great subject of life and mind ? 
I shall not here attempt to answer this, 
for the subject is too vast and the facts 
must first be seen. 

My first observation in mesmerism 
was in Auburn, N. Y., in the winter of 
1842-3. Then a young lad, I met 
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others near my own age, or a little older, 
some of whom had been reading a book 
on mesmerism, and it was proposed to 
try to mesmerize one of the company. 
We repaired to a tailor shop where one 
of them worked, and, after several at- 
tempts, one of our number was “‘ put to 
sleep.” The amateur mesmerizer, who had 
been the chief reader of the book on mes- 
merism, was soexcited and partly scared 
at his unexpected success that he lost con- 
trol of himself, and of course could not 
control his subject. He tried to awaken 
him, and failing, was still more fright- 
ened ; and we all in a measure shared 
his fright. For about an hour operator 
and associates worked in vain, but final- 
ly the subject began to arouse. Our fear 
changed to joy of rather a wild kind, 
and the subject, seemingly wilder than 
any, when partially awake, sprang up 
and ran around several blocks like a 
wild deer, and we all after him. We 
caught him at last, and all went back 
to the place of experiment. He said 
that he was lost to consciousness for a 
time, and on awakening felt a strange 
kind of wild feeling, and partly from 
that and partly from seeing that we 
were excited, and to make sport, ran as 
I have said. He told us afterward that 
for several days he felt a strange inde- 
scribable feeling as though half asleep, 
yet not like usual sleep. Our wonder- 
ing interest in mesmerism was intensi- 
fied, but we durst not try it again. At 
least it was not tried during the few 
months that I remained in the place. 
Two or three years after this I was 
living in Carbondale, Pa., when a Mr. 
Loomis came to the place lecturing and 
giving exhibitions of mesmeric control, 
and a short time after, Mrs. Loomis 
came with her daughter, a clairvoy 
ant, who read with her eyes completely 
blindfolded, a book, bank-bill, or what- 
ever was offered, being placed at her 
forehead by a committee of the audi- 
ence who had not read the thing pre- 
sented. This exhibition was continued 
every evening for a week; I found my 


skepticism pretty badly shaken, although 
I took lessons from Mr. and Mrs. Loomis, 
and got what books I could on mesmer- 
ism and studied them several months 
before I ventured to experiment for my- 
self. I then commenced, and during 
three years I tried nearly two hundred 
persons, and succeeded partially with 
eighteen or twenty, and quite fully with 
about a dczen different subjects. In 
only four did I produce the complete 
sympathetic rapport with myself which 
Ishall describe. Of several others I 
could control the movements by my will, 
sometimes without speaking, making 
them rise up or sit down, raise an arm or 
drop it, take what I had put in my 
mouth; and by astrong effort could at 
times partially impress my thoughts on 
some of them so as to excite their imag- 
ination to see a thunder shower coming, 
a field of strawberries, a snake, or any 
thing else near them ; doing this in a 
few instances without speaking or giving 
any sign of what I was endeavoring to 
do. 

The first stages of the mesmeric con- 
dition were with some easy to induce, 
but with most of them difficult at first, 
requiring several attempts; and the 
sympathetic rapport was never attained 
in my experiments till after repeated ° 
trials. With one of the best sympathetic 
subjects I only succeeded in producing 
the first stage of mesmeric sleep after 
eight trials of an hour each, on eight 
successive evenings under the most 
favorable conditions, being alone with 
the subject, with nothing to attract his 
attention and prevent passivity. After- 
ward two or three minutes were suffi- 
cient tomesmerize him into this com- 
plete rapport with myself. 

The one I first and oftenest mesmer- 
ized was the one with whom a majority 
of my best demonstrations were obtained. 
The place where most of our experiments 
were conducted was the work room in 
the rear of his father’sshoe store. There 
after work hours we were undisturbed. 
For a while I mesmerized him several 
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times a week and left him in that state 
an hour or two each time, from an idea 
then prevalent, that such frequent and 
prolonged operations tended to induce 
clairvoyance. 

Even after such repeated demonstra- 
tions of the reality of mesmeric power 
as swept away all reasonable ground for 
doubt, some fragments of skepticism 
would hold on tenaciously. Though I 
could control his motions and wake him 
by my silent will alone, and make him 
taste what I put into my mouth, yet 
the thought of possible deception absurd- 
ly obtruded itself occasionally. So to 
test the matter further, I used to leave 
him saying I wanted him to sleep while 
I went down town, and would 
wake him when I returned. I then 
went round to the rear of the store, two 
or three rods from the window, which I 
had left partly uneovered, so that I 
could watch and see if he acted the 
same in my absence as when I was pres- 
ent. I found that whilethere, I could, by 
my will, make him get up, sit down, raise 
and lower an arm, and that he would 
taste what I put in my mouth, smacking 
his lips at candy, sucking in air at 
cloves, and spitting and shuddering with 
face awry. at tobacco, aloes, and other 
bitter things. After testing him in this 
way to my satisfaction I would awaken 
him by my silent will. All these things 
I did repeatedly. The first time, on 
awakening he looked around with an 
amused mischievous expression, peering 
behind boxes and rolls of leather, sup- 
posing I was in the room. I then re- 
turned and pretended tothink that I had 
not got him sufficiently mesmerized to 
remain so in my absence. On one oc- 
casion, while sitting in the shoe store, 
the father, the boy, and myself only 
being present, thethought occurred tome 
to see whether I could mesmerize by my 
will without letting him know that I 
was attempting todo so. I tried and in 
a few moments he showed much restless- 
ness, moving his arms and legs and seem- 
ing to suspect something from sensa- 


tions similar to those he was accustomed 
to feel preceding the mesmeric sleep. 
He cast his eyes upon me several times, 
and then appeared to dismiss the thought 
as he saw me apparently intent on reading 
a newspaper. In less than five minutes 
he was so completely mesmerized that I 
controlled hismovements as before de- 
scribed, and caused him to taste what I 
tasted, although I had not been within 
twelve feet of him or spoken a word 
from the first. The father looked up, 
but I beckoned him into silence, and he 
viewed the whole affair with astonish— 
menttill the end. After I had tested my 
power to my satisfaction l awakened him 
without speaking or going nearer to him. 
And he did not know that he had been 
mesmerized. 

The late Dr. R. F. Hallock told in my 
hearing of a case of mental control of 
one many miles away—he calling the 
subject, whom he had often mesmerized, 
home from a visit just commenced, 
much to her annoyance, as she wanted 
to stay ; and although it did not occur to 
me during my experiments to test the 
power at long distances, I have no doubt 
that his statement was correct. 

One of the blunders of judgment 
which I, in common with most of the 
early investigators of mesmerism made, 
deserves notice, showing how ignorance 
with partial truth often casts discredit on 
great truths which are partly obscured. 
I had read that if the mesmerizer so 
willed, the mesmerized person could hear 
no voice but the operator’s, and on one 
occasion, against the boy’s father’s at- 
tempt to secure recognition, I willed that 
the boy should not hear him and said to 
the father he could not hear. The father 
performed a boyish prank which at- 
tracted my attention and relaxed my 
will, when the boy laughed. I, for the 
moment, was confounded, half believing 
that the boy had been deceiying me, but 
found that I could control him by my 
will without speaking, and the lesson 
gradually opened to me against my own 
and mesmerizers’ opinion, that hearing 
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which the operator could not control in 
himself, he could not in the subject, but 
only the voluntary motions by which the 
fact that he heard was made manifest. 
Had I been exhibiting in public this 
blunder of judgment from partial ignor- 
ance of the application of mesmeric 
power might have caused the whole af- 


fair to be denounced as an imposition. I 


have no doubt that honest mesmerizers 
are sometimes disconcerted and con- 
demned, and even driven out of commu- 
nities as impostors for ‘such partial 
mistakes, which after all contain far 
more truth than error. 

Only one of my subjects became clair- 
voyant—the one I first and oftenest mes- 
merized—and he was only clairvoyant 
occasionally. Only when his and my 
condition were right, and the atmosphere 
favorable, could this state be induced, 
and it often failed when all things 
seemed most favorable. But in the low- 
er stages of mesmerism—the sympathetic 
—when my mind controlled his, I found 
that my strong desire to have him see 
clairvoyantly caused him to guess, or to 
reflect my ideas, supposing he saw what 
I was wishing him to see. At first I was 
misled by this, thinking it clairvoyant 
vision, and was greatly staggered on 
finding his statement unreliable. But 
after repeated experiments I learned to 
distinguish between these two stages of 
mesmeric condition. And I found that 
my subject was as ignorantly honest in 
giving me guesses, or a reflection of my 
thoughts for clairvoyance, as I was in 
causing him todo so. I found when he 
had once became clairvoyant, that this 
state did not depend upon my will at all, 
but was more readily attained without 
its interference. I also foundthat when 
my will was kept quiet, after he} was 
mesmerized, the subject did not mistake 
sympathetic mental rapport for clair- 
voyance, nor assert that he could see 
except when he could do so. And I 
found that when thoroughly clairvoyant 
I could not control his mind by my will, 
that his sympathetic susceptibility to 





impressions from my thoughts or utter- 
ances then ceased, though at other times 
he was very impressible. 

I mesmerized this boy more than a 
hundred times, probably nearer two 
hundred, during tae three years. Sev- 
eral times he saw from his forehead, 
reading with his eyes thoroughly band- 
aged, and also described things at a 
distance, some of which descriptions I 
verified. On one occasion he described 
the interior of my father-in-law’s house, 
near my own, telling what was in the 
upper part of it, the furniture, which 
way the doors swung, and every minute 
particular, including the fact that my 
wife's brother, a boy about his own age, 
was in bed asleep. He told where and 
how the bed stood, on which side or arm 
the boy lay,which way his head was, 
and other matters of detail, though he 
had never been in the house but once, 
some years before, and then only in one 
room. I immediately afterward went 
to the house and found everything as he 
had said, even to the unusual fact that 
both head and side of the bed on which 
the boy lay were between two and three 
feet from the walls. I was strongly of 
the opinion that his description was 
wrong as to the bed, for I had often been 
in the room and never saw it in that 
position ; and I was quite sure also that 
the boy would not be in bed asleep, as it 
was only half past seven in the evening. 
I told my subject that he was guessing, 
for the boy would not be in bed so early, 
and that I knew where the bed stood and 
that he was wrong ; but he insisted that 
he could see clearly and wasright. And 
so I found it. The bed had been moved 
out to clean the room, and had not been 
moved back again. Some other matters 
of the detail description which he gave I 
did not then know about. 

Afterward this subject left me and 
went West with his parents, where I 
learned that he became quite noted as a 
medical clairvoyant. I was informed 
that although he there sometimes gave 
good demonstrations of clairvoyance, 
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yet that he often gave such dissatisfaction 
as to be called a ‘‘ humbug ;” and doubt- 
less at times he was such ; yet, honestly 
on his part and on the mesmerizers, 
simply because thelatter had not learned 
the law of the matter sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish guesses or sympathetic impres- 
sions from clairvoyant vision. In fol- 
lowing clairvoyance as a profession the 
operator’s anxiety for success every time 
would naturally be stronger than mine 
was when private information was my 
only object, and therefore would be 
more likely to force these sympathetic 
impressions upon his subject when re- 
ceptive. 

I never dared offer him in public as a 
clairvoyant, or to claim any certainty of 
ability to induce clairvoyance in him ; 
but a few times private circles witnessed 
his successful seeing. 

Just before he went West, a school 
teacher of Carbondale, named Virgil, 
mesmerized him and he became clairvoy- 
ant, when the teacher, full of confidence 
in his power to produce the state at 
pleasure, presented him in public as a 
clairvoyant, but was hooted as a ‘‘ hum- 
bug” and gave it up. I doubt not that 
he was honest but ignorant of the law 
he was using, and so made a mistake. 

My experience and observation con- 
vinces me that clairvoyance is real but 
rare, while the sympathetic rapport of 
the subject with the mesmerizer, or with 
others that he may be put in communi- 
cation with, is quite common. 

My experiments demonstrated the 
truth of Phrenology, for several of my 
subjects who knew nothing of that sci- 
ence—small boys—responded readily to 
the touch of the phrenological organs by 
my finger, and once I received a knock- 
down argument that it was the nervous 
influence from my finger to the organ 
instead of my mental intent that 
brought forth the response. In reaching 
to excite Adhesiveness to make my sub- 
ject act friendly to one of the company 
before him, when being asked a question 
by that person, [ touched Combativeness 


instead, and received a blow on the side 
of my head which brought me half way 
to the floor. It was very convincing. 

At another time I was alone with this 
boy when mesmerized, and I told him 
he was in church and was Mr. Gorham, 
a Methodist preacher, who was quite a 
revivalist, and when I excited Reverence 
and Benevolence he began to exhort and 
invite sinners forward for prayers, and 
then got on his knees and prayed for 
them ; and while he was praying I 
changed my finger to Combativeness 
when he drew back in fighting position, 
and swore at the increasing audience. 
I immediately changed to Reverence, 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, 
when he wept tears. I asked what was 
the matter, and he said ‘‘the poor sin- 
ners were here trying to get religion, 
and I swore at them and fought them.” 
I asked why he didit, and he said, 
‘**Some awful wicked feeling came over 
me, I suppose it was from the devil.” 

I didn’t dare tell his folks of this 
while operating on him, for most of 
them were Methodists and I feared they 
would think it was making sport of re- 
ligion ; and some readers may perhaps 
think so ; but with me it was only ascien- 
tific test of the relation of mesmeric power 
to Phrenology, aud with him it was the 
automatic action of mental organs un- 
der the stimulus of magnetism. 

Toward the end of my ‘three years’ 
experimenting I was induced to give 
several public exhibitions in Carbondale, 
then in an adjoining town, and then in 
others, continuing three months till the 
summer nights. I was solicited to begin 
again in the fall, but I had commenced 
to learn my present profession—dentistry 
—and could not afford the time. Dur- 
ing that series of exhibitions there were 
many experiments quite as amusing, 
though not generally of as high an or- 
der as those I have? described. In Pine 
Grove, Pa., where a young man who 
had denounced the whole thing as a 
humbug, tearing down my handbill, and 
wanting to ride me on arail for “snch 
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pretensions” was induced by a friend to 
come to the exhibition, where he said, 
‘* Let it be tried on me,” and he - proved 
an easy subject. I obtained such com- 
plete control over him as to make him 
believe what I asserted, and, being told 
of his skepticism, I resolved to make a 
convert of him the first time. So, 
among other laughable exhibitions of 
power over him, I made him fancy him- 
self a hog in a field of potatoes and 
root on the floor until he had rubbed the 
skin off his nose, making a scab which 
was there for more than a week, after 
I had left the place. 

As I have said, I can not here touch 


upon the great lessons of life and mind 
which the facts of mesmerism force upon 
thinkers, but must close by presenting 
to my readers the questions which thesé 
experiments forced on me. ‘‘ What of all 
this? What is this human mind which 
possesses power thus to commune with 
fellow-minds, and to see facts beyond 
the ken of the senses? And can its ex- 
istence be limited to its connection with 
an organism whose limitations it thus 
transcends?” Some of our sciento- 
philosophers—Spencer and others—are 
trying to answer these questions. Are 
their answers sufficient ? 
CALEB 8S. WEEKS. 


---s 


A FACE I KNOW. 


Did ever a face pursue you, 
Turn wherever you would— 

A fair, sweet face that you'd learn to love, 
As only a strong man could ? 


A face that you held in your handsand kissed 
While your cheek brushed the sunny hair 
That fell in its gracetul rings of gold 
On a forehead pure and fair ? 


A face that Murillo had loved to paint, 
With its eyes of gentle ray, 

With lips all ripe and tremulous, 
That breathe of new-mown hay. 


While the lashes that fringe the eyelids 
Swept the blushing cheek below, 
As you sought in the face the secret 
That your own heart strove to know? 
Such a face has haunted my pillew, 
Has been with me in my dreams, 
And has never faded or lett my side 
’Midst all life’s shifting scenes. 
The merry eyes look into mine 
While the red lips breathe my name ; 
Each day of my life I bless the hour 
When this sweet face to me came. 
—CHICAGO JOURNAL, 


ce 


GOOD MANNERS. 


He that goode manners seemes to lacke, 
No wyse man doth set bye.; 

Wythout condiciones vertuous 
Thou art rot worth a flye. 


OST men judge from appearances, 

and therefore we are not surprised 

to find that good breeding accomplishes 

much in politics, in business and in love. 

Says Wilkes, ‘‘I am the ugliest man in 

the three kingdoms, but if you give me 

a quarter of an hour’s start I will gain 

the love of any woman before the hand- 
somest.”’ 

When a man has mastered thor- 
oughly the art of conversation, and has 
learned the forms of society, he will find 
the barriers erected by wealth lowered 
considerably. The manner that clothes 


men with dignity is simple, plain, and 
direct, yet governed and beautified by 
sense, by kindness, and by grace. Sim- 
plicity is the first essential, and we here 
include frankness and ease in the defini- 
tion of this word “ simplicity.” ‘* She 
spoke with a simplicity which in this 
country only accompanies the cream of 
high breeding.” ‘‘ Certainly, as faith and 
charity should go together, so we should 
never care much for a man’s urbanity if 
we had not a thorough belief in his 
honor and frankness.” Singleness of 
heart and purpose: absence of affecta- 
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tion, are charms that compensate for 
the want of many a grace, while a put- 
on manner rarely deceives and is 
‘always displeasing. Doubtless, too, it is 
sometimes well to hide ill-temper or de- 
formities of character by covering them 
with the cloak of an affectation, .thus 
choosing the less of two evils; but it is 
still better to try to be what we would 
have others take us to be. When we are 
perfect freedom and ease will follow. 

“Anxiety about the opinion of others 
fettersthe freedom of nature and tends 
to awkwardness.” Do your best to please, 
but don’t try to make people think you 
are a conversationalist, a philosopher, a 
bank president, a saint, a roué, or any- 
thing else that you are not. Neither should 
you be too eager to make your friends 
feel quite comfortable. There is such a 
thing as trying too hard to please. It is 
better to say nothing at all or to repeat 
the same old common-place, whenever 
you meet your friend, than to show by 
your manner that you are suffering ex- 
quisite agoniesin your endeavor to say 
something original. The manners of a 
man should seem to indicate that he has 
nothing to conceal, no plotting, no high 
pretensions to an oppressive greatness. 
‘*Let her see nothing strange, no pas- 
sion, no eagerness, in thy way of accost- 
ing her. She is seldom tolerant of emo- 
tion when she does not fully compre- 
hend the why and wherefore.” 

A fearless, independent common-sense 
is the second essential. A servile spirit 
of imitation is a power most destructive 
of naturalness, of ease, of grace, of 
variety, of every kind of elevation. We 
must permit ourselves to think and act 
without constant and timid subservience 
to the latest fashion of Paris or London. 
We must have courage to drop whatever 
encumbers and deadens social inter- 
course ; we must try to makeit what 
it was intended by heaven to be, a 
solace and a blessing. Good sense and 
character must, on every single occasion, 
tell us what to do and how to do it; for 
without good sense, learning is apt to 


degenerate into pedantry ; wit into buf- 
foonery ; simplicity into rusticity ; good 
nature into fawning ; and wealth into a 
vulgar display. 

Kindness or benevolence is another 
element of good manners. Benevolence 
quickens our sympathy, the power that 
enables us to feel for others, and to pay 
prompt attention to the little and appar- 
ently insignificant things that are so 
often productive of pain or pleasure. 
The less a man tries to make the life of 
others happy the more burdensome will 
his own life become. It is no small 
thing to make the sad heart joyous. 
Kindness or benevolence is “‘ the love 
that perfects mankind.” It lights up 
the countenance with cheerfulness, it 
drives out all envy, hatred, pride, un- 
rest. ‘‘The music of kindness has not 
only the power to charm, but even to 
transform both the savage breast of man 
and beast, and on this harp the smallest 
finger in the world may play heaven's 
sweetest tunes on earth. The less ten- 
derness a man has in his nature the 
more he requires it from others.” 

Kindness prompts a man to try to 
make others pleased with themselves, 
and when he has done that they will be 
pleased with himalso. ‘‘ You can only 
raise yourself in the estimation of others 
by courteously refraining from every- 
thing that has the least appearance of 
raising yourself. You must show a 
willingness to sacrifice self in the inter- 
est of social ends; a willingness to as- 
sign inferiority to no one but yourself. 
Many persons fail to please simply be- 
cause they think too much of self, of 
how they can enjoy themselves or glorify 
theiaselves, and not enough of the 
pleasure and comfort of others, and of 
the topic under discussion or the work 
of the moment. 

Kindness and benevolence should be 
clothed with the mantle of good humor, 
which is one of the best articles of dress 
one can wear in society. A smile half 
redeems unattractive features. To wear a 
pleasant face even when you don’texactly 
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feel like it, isa Christian duty. Good hu- 
mor is gracious. ‘If we wereasked to 
name the word which embodies female 
politeness, we should name graciousness. 
Women should be gracious. Gracious- 
ness is their happy medium between 
coldness and familiarity, as self-respect is 
that of men between arrogance and 
downright rudeness.” 

The following little anecdote illustrates 
the impoliteness both of rudeness and 
familiarity. One day a venerable gen- 
tleman called on Mrs. Magnificent and 
asked one of her daughters how she did. 
She answered she never conversed with 
men. The same day he visited Mrs, 
Grundy and asked her daughter the 
same question. She answers, ‘‘ What is 
that to you, you old thief?’ and gives 
the venerable gentleman a hearty slap 
on the shoulders. 

Women who are too familiar never 
have much power; we soon cease to 
reverence what is always before our 
eyes, or within our grasp. Yet cordial- 
ity is a very necessary adjunct. The 
reason why women of education are not 
more popular in society is because their 
apparent assumption. their coldness of 
manner and want of liveliness, utterly 
repel men seeking society asa relaxa- 
tion. Give women a cultivated taste 
that is veiled by kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manner, and liveliness not 
exhausted in the acguirement of compar- 
atively useless accomplishments,and they 
can afford to laugh at the competing at- 
tractions of silliness and mental vacuity. 
Sympathy is the quality that constitutes 
the difference between those who are 
popular and beloved, and those who are 
avoided and disliked. ‘‘She was not 
coldly clever &nd indirectly satirical,” 
says George Eliot, speaking of Dorothea, 
‘*but adorably simple and full of feel- 
ing.” 

The preceding remarks give us a com- 
plete definition of good manners. Be- 
nevolence is the heart, good humor ‘the 
dress, ease the golden chain hanging 
gracefully about the neck, or from a 


buttonhole, aud common sense the 
crown that should confer dignity and 
self-respect upon men, and graciousness 
upon women. Self-control (to go on 
with the simile) may be compared to the 
buttons that keep every article of dress 
in proper place and position. It is a 
well-known fact that when a man’s but- 
tons fly off he is apt to show that he has 
lost his self-control by scowling or 
swearing or stamping vigorously. And 
now, having defined good-manners we 
will consider how they are to be taught 
or acquired. 

A man’s character should be so un- 
selfish, so manly, so true and upright, so 
capable of self-denial and self-control 
that he need not bother himself much 
about what people say or think, for 
that tends toawkwardness. A good char- 
acter ought to confer repose—that dig- 
nity of manner joined to ‘‘that sim- 
plicity of expression which, whether 
brought forward on the stage or exhib- 
ited in private life, inspires almost as 
much enthusiasm as magnanimous 
deeds.” 

Whatever is disagreeable in a child’s 
manner must be corrected, to prevent 
the formation of bad habits. Negative 
rules are almost the only ones that can 
be given. Children should be led to fix 
their attention upon things outside of 
themselves so as tosave them from an 
uncomfortable self-consciousness. ‘‘ That 
same hour which awakens a child to the 
consciousness of being observed strips 
its grace of motion,” and makes it look 
silly, embarrassed or full of affectation. 

If, as some assert, it takes three gen- 
erations to make a gentleman, we may 
suppose that the first generation has 
sense enough to fell the second what 
good manners are ; the second will then 
be able to show the third by setting them 
a good example. And because the third 
learns by example rather than from pre- 
cept, it will excel the other two. Ex- 
ample always hasthe greater influence 
in this, as in other things. Tricks of 
look and speech can be caught as every 
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one knows. Married couples often ac- 
quire’a certain likeness to each other in 
the expression of the countenance from 
living long together. In cases of ner- 
vous disease like epilepsy, and especially 
hysteria, imitation, conscious or uncon- 
cious, is cften very powerful. 

The home circle is the place where gen- 
wine manners, as distinguished from 
““company manners,” must be ac- 
quired. ‘‘Humbug may assume the 
form of politeness, butitcan not stand 
the strain of continual use. We 
recommend to the clergy ‘rude 
papas’ as asubject for a course of ser- 
mons. ‘Nagging mammas’ might form 
a second series. To treat your children 
like servauts or slaves whose highest 
duty is to fetch and carry is not the 
best way to bring them up.” Nor is there 
any reason why the finest manners 
should not be observed by husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters. Wives who 
wish to retain their husbands as lovers 
must never indulge in fits of temper or 
hysterics. Kqually important is it that 
husbands should control their tempers 
and their tongues. Self-abnegation is 
one of the lessons love teaches, each 
striving to yield in matters where it is 
right to yield. Never find fault unless 
some criticism is needed, and then make 
it without bitterness or ‘‘ fuss,” trying to 
do it with tender looks and loving words. 

The philosophy of manners is based 
upon attention to trifles. ‘‘ If Charies 
slam the door as he leaves the room, or 
Rosalind gives a pettish answer to Jen- 
nie’s question, the family peace may be 
disturbed for the rest of the day.” The 
greater articles of duty the husband will 
set down as his due; but the lesser at- 
tentions he will set down as favors, 
and depend upon it, there is no feeling 
more delightful to one’s self than that of 
turning these little things to so precious 
ause. Even in the most highly civilized 
countries you will find many who are 
like savages in at least one respect ; they 
can be heroic and self-denying on extra- 
ordinary occasions, and in great things, 


but they can not be polite in little things. 
‘*The courtesies of a small and trivial 
character are the ones that strike deepest 
to the grateful and appreciating heart.” 
‘* Tt is in these acts called trivial that the 
seeds of joy are forever wasted, until 
men and women look round with hag- 
gard faces_at the devastation their own 
waste has made, and say the earth bears 
no harvest of sweetness—calling their 
denial knowledge.” 

The education acquired in the home 
circle and at school must be polished and 
refined in the society of ladies. Men 
come from school impudent and from 
college awkward. In the drawing-room 
the ladies can teach them to be easy and 
respectful, prevent them from becoming 
shy, taciturn, misanthropical and hy- 
pochondriacal. ‘‘A high-bred English 
lady,” says Thackeray, ‘‘is the most 
complete of all heaven’s subjects in this 
world. In whom else do. you see so 
much grace, andso much virtue, so 
much faith and so much tenderness, 
with such a perfect refinement and ches- 
tity 7” And by “‘high-bred ladies” he does 
not simply mean queens and countesses, 
who are r.ot always or necessarily ladies. 
‘“* But almost every one has the happi- 
ness, let us hope, of counting a few such 
persons among his circle of acquain- 
tances—womeu in whose angelic nature 
there is something awful as well as 
beautiful to contemplate.” 

As a concluding admonition we give 
the following couplet : 


** Wherever thou be, in bower or hall, 
* Be merry, honest and liberal.” 


HERMAN KOPP. 


=> 





STATISTICS show that the more married 
men, the fewer crimes there are. Mar- 
riage renders a man more virtuous and 
more wise. An unmarried man is not 
living in accordance with the law of his 
being, he is but half of humanity and it re- 
quires the other half to make things right. 
It can not be expected that in this imper- 
fect state he can keep the straight path 
of rectitude any more than a boat with 
one oar can keep a straight course. 
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A TOUR OF SEARCH. 


<6 H, dear, the world is growing so 

wicked, and so dirty, and so 
ill-natured that I am quite disgusted,” 
exclaimed my friend, Mrs. Arthur Wil- 
liams of Madison avenue. 

“IT do not believe that the world is 
growing worse in any particular,” I 
answered. 

**T can prove it to you, 
friend. 

‘*T am all attention.” 

““To begin with, the papers are filled 
with reports of murders, divorces, scan- 
dals, and all manner of wicked and 
horrible things.” 

‘*T skip that reading by aid of the head- 
lines, and read of charities, incidental 
kindnesses, weddings, new books, develop- 
ments of natural products, conquests of 
science, successes of artists and profes- 
sional people. 

“The sentences one catches on the 
street are profane, obscene, low.” 

“Too many of them are, I admit.” 

‘“You never hear people talking of 
churches, sermons, lectures and such 
things in the street cars or on the side- 
walk.” 

‘* My experience is happier than yours, 
then. Only to-day I heard a sweet-faced 
young girl say to a friend whom she 
met : ‘ 

‘“**T have been tothe Y. W.C. A. I 
am on duty there now every Sabbath, 
and I went down to make ready for to- 
morrow.’ 

‘**T miss our Sunday Bible Class,’ an- 
swered her friend, ‘but you know I 
have taken charge of Miss E.’s class in 
St. James’ Sunday school since she has 
been ill.’ 

‘As I passed through the elevated depot 
I heard the gateman say, ‘I want to go 
to church to-morrow afternoon ; my boy 
and girl will be confirmed, and my wife 
feels as though I ought to go; her father 
is the rector of our little chapel.’ Step- 
ping into a store near the station I heard 
acustomer say to the young cierk: ‘I 
missed you last Sunday Miss Genin.’ 


” rejoined my 


‘** Mamma was ill; she is better now. 
I shall be with you to-morrow, Mrs. 
Johnson.’ 

*** Tt was the finest sermon I ever lis- 
tened to on that subject, and as he con- 
tinues the subject to-morrow—’ said a 
young man to a companion as I was go- 
ing up the stoop to my home.” 

‘* All that in one afternoon ?” 

“Yes, and it is not an infrequent 
thing to hear similar remarks, although 
I must acknowledge that one can not go 
many blocks without hearing profanity, 
especially from boys.” 

“*Then there is the tobacco nuisance,” 

‘*So far as that is concerned I can out- 
talk you, for I do not believe you can 
realize the extent of the nuisance as a 
woman in business life can.” 

‘*How all-pervading the vice has be- 
come; the sidewalks sicken one; men 
and boys spit regardless of who is look- 
ing or what may be deluged by it ; they 
smoke in anybody’s face. The smokers on 
the car platform dye the air with blue. 
The grocer’s boy, the butcher’s boy, the 
milkman, all come into the kitchen 
smoking those vile cigars or still more 
vile cigarettes.” 

‘*Not into my kitchen. If an errand 
boy or tradesman comes to my door 
smoking or spitting, he takes back the 
goods and I transfer my patronage.” 

‘**To whom pray, for they all smoke ?” 

‘*No, not all. My milkman will not 
have tobacco used about his place; my 
grocer will discharge a clerk who uses 
it on the premises, and so will my baker 
and my butcher.” 

“And where have you found such 
paragons ?” 

‘** By looking about a little and noting 
habits as well as faces.” 

‘*Have pity on me and send your 
tradesmen to me for my custom.” 

‘*With pleasure; I have already se- 
cured to them the patronage of several 
friends. Housekeepers are largely re- 
sponsible for that class of uncleanness.” 

‘** Take our restauranits. All sell liquors 
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and cigars ; if a lady sits down in one 
she is choked with smoke, and sickened 
with the smell of liquors. It is impossi- 
ble to find a place in New York where 
the conditions are otherwise.” 

‘“*T heard that same remark made the 
other day, and in looking back over a 
long experience confessed the speaker 
was right. A day or two later I was 
down town, and needing lunch looked 
for a place wherein to obtain it. A sign 
near by read, ‘Temperance Restaurant.’ 
I went in; there was a long room as 
neat as wax and an annex quite as neat. 
The colored waiters were as quiet, as 
courteous, and as cleanly in their attire 
as those of a southern household before 
the war. The food was in every sense 
prime. I had a dinner instead of a 
lunch, and was put into harmonious re- 
lations to the whole world by its whole- 
some influence. The walls are decorated 
with fine steel engravings in neat frames. 
Illuminated texts, selections from the 
Scriptures, hang all about. There is not 
a drop of any kind of liquor sold, nor is 
there a cigar lighted or sold in the place. 


Taking the matter all in, I wondered if - 


in this city such a place could be made 
to pay; yet that:one must pay a royal 
income into the hands of the proprietor, 
whoever he may oe, for the several times 
that I have gone out of my way to dine 
there since, I have seen many guests 
patiently waiting for a seat.” 

“*I did not suppose there was such an 
Edenic dining-room in New York.” 

‘‘Finding that one, I pursued the 
search for more, and found that there 
are many where no liquors of any kind 
are sdld, but only that one where the 
line is drawn against tobacco, and the 
eyes are feasted on fine pictures, while 
the mind takes in words of truth.” 

““I don’t know any gentlemen, and 
but few boys who do not use tobacco and 
beer.” 

‘“*Unfortunate woman that you are, I 
pity you; among my acquaintances I 
know but few who use either, and every 
day hear of somebody giving up their use. 


“Through your persuasion ?” 

** No, but because the world is grow- 
ing better, wiser, purer, and tobacco is 
losing caste among refined people.” 

“*I don’t believe it; I tell you the 
world grows worse. Where are the peo- 
ple now who are zealous in church 
matters as they were when I was a child 
and my father a deacon in a down town 
church ?” 

“Will you go with me on a tour of 


‘inspection ?” 


“Yes, gladly; if you can convince 
me of the error of my thoughts.” 

So arm in arm we went on the next 
Sabbath morning to a Sunday-school in 
aside street not far from Madison Square. 
How earuest everybody was! We were 
pressed into service in the place of two 
absent teachers who were very ill. A few 
blocks west we listened to an eloquent 
sermon and delightfully unconventiona] 
singing. In the afternoon a third chapel, 
in the evening a fourth was added to the 
list. All through that and three succeed- 
ing weeks we attended the unostentatious 
chapels, prayer-meetings, teachers’ meet- 
ings, Bible classes, etc., not visiting the 
same place twice. 

** Tt is enough, I am convinced,” said 
Mrs. Williams. ‘‘The good impulses 
are not all dead, the wicked people are 
not making as many converts as I 
thought. ” 

“Tam not through with the wit- 
nesses,” I said, ‘‘there is still evidence to 
be offered.” 

**In what line ?” 

**T would like to take you to visit our 
charities. There you will meet with the 
wealthy people who support them ; such 
sweet women, such grand men, such 
patient sufferers; true, you will see some 
growling misanthropes and human 
hyenas ‘among those who accept the 
benefactions. I also want you to see 
with me what armies of employees in 
our great stores and factories and hotels 
are to a last one honest. We hear of 
the one thieving clerk, the one dishonest 
cashier, the one incendiary servant, the 
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one murderous viper who has been 
warmed into life, the one undutiful son, 
the one brutal husband, but of the thou- 
sands who are honest and faithful, and 
kind, we hear nothing and think no- 
thing. No, my dear, the world grows 
better, when a Christian restaurant in 
the business center of New York, and it 
is not a ten-cent-warmed-over-hash af- 
fair I assure you, receives royal support 
from business men as well as women 
who are glad of a truly ‘clean’ place to 
eat in; when workingmen and women 
sit side by side with millionaires in a lit- 
tle side-street chapel and sing and pray 


as those we have heard lately do ; when 
ladies of gentle birth and culture go 
noiselessly about the hospital wards and 
prison corridors comforting and per- 
suading ; when employers prepare cozy 
dining-rooms for their clerks and hands 
to keep them away from temptation; when 
whole families, as I could show you, are 
growing up without a single vice attach- 
ing to one of them ; when so many good 
books are being read, so much wise 
thought disseminated, there is hope of 
the world in which the wee ones of to- 
day shall be adult sharers in a time 
not far distant.” MRS. A. ELMORE. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS BY A WOMAN IN PUBLIC LIFE.—No. 1. 


HAVE been asked by a young pro- 

fessional, How Shall I Dress ? In- 
deed, a serious question for persons of 
limited experience and income, also 
to those who have’ uncertain or 
eccentric taste. Admit the variety, 
beauty and cheapness of goods in mar- 
ket. Yet how to select and combine 
colors and textures so as to appear artis- 
tically dressed, or even comfortable to 
the eyes of those who are forced to look 
upon us in the daily routine of life, is 
a difficult question. Besides, after the 
plans are perfected and the material 
purchased, it is not so easy to get the 
actual work done, and many of our best 
dressed artists upon the stage make or 
assist in making their own costumes. A 
beautiful woman can be made hideous 
by her garments, and a plain weman 
can be made pleasing and attractive by 
a knowledge of the means. 

The uglier the woman the more skill 
is required to suitably clothe her. Tobe 
an artist in dress one must be able to 
discover individual peculiarities, and 
know how to overcome them ; must un- 
derstand textures, 7. e., what effect heat, 
light and dampness have upon them ; if 
they shrink or fade, or draw or change 
color in gaslight ; if they drape well or 
not; can be gathered or plaited best. 
Also, one must appreciate the effect of 


colors in combination, their tints and 
shades, how and in what proportion to 
combine them. It would be a good idea 
if we had advisory modistes, dress 
artists, who neither sell nor make gar- 
ments, but who are capable of advising 
rich or poor, according to their position, 
needs and means, in matters of clothing. 
It is aquestion whether it would not be 
a saving in the end to purchasers. Do 
you want to wear the dress one or one 
hundred evenings? Shall it be subdued 
or showy ; shall it cost $2.00 or $2,000 9 
This decided. the designer directs the 
material and sketches the costume, and if 
need be has the pattern cut and put to- 
gether for you. Would this not be the 
acme of convenience and economy ? It 
would outdo the late method established, 
but not widely known as yet, to dress 
dramatic or operatic artists richly and 
fashionably at small expense. A London 
or Paris modiste contracts for a certain 
sum tofurnishevening or other dresses 
for the season, be they more or less in 
number. They are not sold, but rented, 
so tospeak. The garments are returned 
and made anew, relined and changed for 
another play and city. Thus the rich or- 
naments, costly laces, passementeries and 
embroideries travel from one country to 
another, now in New York or Chicago, 
now in St. Petersburg or Berlin. This 
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is wise and economic, for wardrobes are 
notoriously poor property, bringing at 
auction almost nothing, or worse than 
nothing, obloquy and contempt upon 
the profession and the artiste. 

For example, see the reported sales of 
the historic costumes of Edwin Forrest, 
‘*Roman Toga, $1.75; Richelieu, gaber- 
dine, $4.00, etc.” Most absurd prices for 
costly articles, to say nothing of the 
sacrilege of selling at auction and scat- 
tering about the garments and jewels 
which bear somewhat of the personality 
of the great artist who wore them. How 
much more to the honor of Edwin For- 
rest aud the profession fat large, had 
his wardrobe been preserved with care 
to be used on rare occasions only (great 
benefits, etc.), by artists whose talents and 
position alike make them worthy of such 
honor. Like old gems, relics and paint- 
ings, they should be preserved in glass 
cases to stimulate future novices to noble 
and painstaking effort. 

A gradual return to simpler methods 
in dress seems inevitable. Those who 
have neither taste nor skill to dress them 
selves to the best advantage should seek 
advice from some competent designer 
and artist in apparel, one who can point 
out unpleasant or individual peculiari- 
ties and how to exaggerate or obliterate 
them at will. We are drifting toward 
antique styles of dress, i. e., draperies. 
This isin the right direction. Plain, loose, 
flowing garments, how comfortable 
and becoming! How easy to put on and 
to move about in! They do not make 
one appear stout or uncouth and clumsy. 
Far from it. The most slender imper- 
sonation in my whole repertoire has a 
costume of loose, drapery, falling from 
the shoulders in long sweeping lines. 
There are no stays, girdles, bands or 
starch in the entire costume, yet I ap- 
pear and FEEL more slender and tall in 
this than any other costume in my whole 
wardrobe. And here allow me to re- 
mark that what we FEEL has something 
to do with the impression we make upon 
others. To illustrate, when I sat in 


Chickering Hall, one eveniug, and listen- 
ed to Prof. Norton,of Cambridge, Mass., 
on Archeology, I felt, I think, some- 
what as he felt as he stood by the little 
stand and began to speak, and had I 
been obliged to go out of the hall at that 
moment, I should have unconsciously as- 
sumed his little mincing steps. He 
seemed to say, ‘‘I am in New York. 
Her most learned people are here to- 
night. I see before me readers, thinkers, 
and explorers. Iam from Cambridge, 
and they expect great things of me. Of 
course, I do know a great deal, but some 
one here may know as much, perhaps 
more ; indeed, what we all know isn’t 
much, and I must appear modest and 
unassuming ; I must not assert too much 
in face of the vast realm unexplored 
and unsettled in science and history.” 
So he came forward with his hands 
together before his vest, elbows a little 
out and shoulders high (modestly) ; brow 
a little forward (with weight of matter) ; 
eyes turned upward (in introverted 
thought) ; winking often (to shut out all 
present objects from the mental picture 
he was about to explain); stepping 
lightly from one foot to the other, with- 
out affecting the general pose in the 
least’; crushing up a soft filmy handker- 
chief entirely within the palm of the 
hand, then passing it from one hand to 
the other a half dozen times, and restor- 
ing to the pocket. So he appeared to 
the end, speaking slowly, as if_criticising 
each sentence before it was uttered. 
In what sharp contrast to this is the 
appearance of the Rev. Joseph Cook of 
Boston. Before an audience, he stands 
boldly, swinging his body with his 
changing steps, chest upand forward, 
shoulders back, face skyward. arms 
swinging. ‘‘I am Joseph Cook. You 
who have not read as Ihave read, who 
have not thought as J have thought, nor 


studied as I have studied, thank God that 
you lived in the century in which J was 
rn.” The contrast between these two 
speakers is a lesson in general physical 
expression not to be forgotten. 
HELEN POTTER. 
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POLISHING 


NNIE,” whispered a mother to 

her thirteen-year-old daughter, 

sitting beside her in church, ‘‘ why don’t 

you sit still?’ “I can’t sit still,” was the 

whispered reply. ‘‘Then you will have 

to leave the church, my dear ; you must 
not move about so.’ 

The girl had been quiet during the 
early part of the service, but soon after 
the sermon began she became restless. 
First one foot was drawn nervously 
back from.its position, then the other 
foot ; then she moved her body from one 
side to the other, toyed with her fan, 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

What was the matter? Only this. 
Every schoolday the child was bending 
every energy to secure and hold such 
a position in her classes as would make 
the prizes hers. The mother, proud of 
this ambition and application, en- 
couraged the girl in this course, and did 
not realize the necessity of keeping the 
nerve force and the muscular develop- 
ment of her daughter in harmony with 
each other. In consequence she wason 
the verge of nervous prostration. At 
what a cost did she win the prizes! 
Would it not be wiser and better that she 
should study less and play more, so that 
she might gladly dance with Terp- 
sichore, though prizeless, rather than 
laden with trophies be compelled to 
dance with St. Vitus? 


DIAMONDS. 


The danger to our girls at present, es- 
pecially to those of the well-to-do classes, 
is that in polishing them by academic 
and collegiate courses so much of the 
substance of the diamond will be ground 
away that what is left will be too small 
and too weak to bear the strains that may 
be put upon it. We do not all of us realize 
the necessity of seeing to it that in our 
children strong and beautiful bodies 
must be built up for the cultivated minds 
to dwell in. Parents and teachers are 
alike unmindful of this. In the best of 
our colleges and universities careful 
medical attention is given to the harmo- 
nious development of body and mind, 
it being well understood that intellectual 
growth at the expense of the body—al- 
lowing the engine to consume itself by 
its own fires—isa wrong, a waste, an 
irreparable injury. But in most of our 
primary and preparatory schools the 
idea still obtains that intellectual ad- 
vancementis to be secured at al] hazards. 
So the child is stimulated to leave its 
play and pore over its books, though its 
body grows thin and its cheeks grow 
pale. Asa natural consequence of this 
procedure, many a student at entrance 
to college courses is unequal to their re- 
quirements, and break down in the 
second or third year, and many a one 
that holds out to get a diploma falls ex- 
hausted at the goal. 
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It is but a few years since country 
school sessions became continuous for 
nine and ten months in the year. 
Formerly children atteuded school three 
or four months in the winter and the 
same time in summer with long vaca- 
tions between. Such is the case now in 
some rural districts, and in these ample 
time is allowed for recovering from even 
severe study while the short session lasts. 
It would seem the dictate of common 
sense that a child unable to keep up with 
its class during the long ten months’ 
session should be taken from school and 
given some other occupation. There is 
a large amount of reading to be done, if 
a child is to become familiar with our 
best literature; and instead of going 
over and over the dull grind of the same 
lessons month after month many achild 
would be far more profitably employed 
in reading under some shady tree Robin- 
son Crusoe, Hans Christian Anderson, 
the Arabian Nights, Fairy Tales from 
Science, and making friends with the 
works of living writers for children. 
We need to remind ourselves that the 
schools are made for the children and 
not the children for the schools. Sup- 
pose a child should !ose its place in one 
class and take place in a lower class, be- 
cause of temporary and judicious ab- 
sence from school, what real harm 
would be done? We pinch back the 
buds that the culminating flower may 
attain more nearly to perfection. 

Very much of preparatory school 
work can be done better at home than 
at school. The mother with requisite 
apparatus and textbooks can introduce 
her children to the various sciences 
while breathing outdoor air, and learn- 
ing from the objects themselves rather 
than from even the best pictures of 
them. From a globe she may teach 
geography ; from an onion and the rocks 
geology, with a microscope, botany and 
entomology. Introductions to the 
sciences thus obtained stimulate a heal- 
thy appetite for further acquisition and 
make subsequent work pastime. 


A great deal is said and written now 
about ‘‘the higher education of women.” 
Certainly if the intellectual attainments 
of women are to equal those of men, the 
same time should be given women to 
complete their educational course as is 
allowed men, and the day of graduation 
for our girls must be moved forward at 
least four years. This will make the 
educated young woman mature when 
she assumes matrimonial duties. This, 
too, will enable her easily to realize the 
program we have indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph; to teach her child 
with its a be’s and even before them the 
alphabets of science, of literature and 
art; to create for her child, from the 
very beginning of its existence, an at- 
mosphere in which all things noble and 
beautiful shall spontaneously grow and 
flourish. As has so often been said, ‘‘to 
have a nation of great men, we must 
havea nation of great mothers,’”’ women 
sound and vigorous -in body, cultivated 
in intellect, pure in heart. There is no 
real danger that the majority of women 
will have the wifely and maternal in- 
stincts extinguished by harmonious cul- 
ture. God has planted them too deeply 
for that. These instincts may fora time, 
and should during school years, be kept 
in abeyance, but they will sufficiently 
assert themselves when the proper period 
comes. Pleasure and fashion and 
frivolity divert women from proper 
domestic occupation far oftener than 
does high intellectual culture. 

We do not claim novelty for anything 
said above, but the thoughts given are 
suggested by observation on what is 
daily going on around us. Since begin- 
ning this article a letter comes to us, 
alluding to the sad case of a girl who is 
‘*a hopeless cripple from overstudy at 
the age of fifteen.” Let us polish our 
diamonds all we can without wasting too 
much of their substance, and remember 
that the Koh-i-noor, the largest and cost- 
liest gem in Victoria's crown, is not per- 
fectly symmetrical in shape, though it 
is brilliant and beautiful. L. E. L. 
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ON HEALTH, 


HAT is health?—I might quote 
many writers on the subject 
with the dire result of perfect confusion. 
The best definition I have seen, somehow 
does not stick by me; partly because it 
is really of no use, and partly because 
I do not like? it so wellas my own, 
which may be understood in the course 
of this article. A scientific definition, 
however, is of very little value, after 
all, since no good definition is easily 
made to cover all points, with the ex- 
ception of those found in works upon 
subjects too large and too high for sim- 
ple folks to use. 

I might play upon the word health— 
whole, heal, hale, healer, hallow—and 
others like them, and say they all mean 
one thing; but what that one thing 
really is, would be as hard to find as adefi- 
nition. Suppose, then, we avoid any 
definition, and proceed to fact. Any 
one knows when he feels well; and 
some people can say that they are ill, 
when they are not too ill to be conscious. 
Sickness, the doctor, medicine, disease, 
are these not familiar words? Do they 
require explanation ? 

But the opposite of disease is not 
health ; we know enough to understand 
that ; and to be il! is not by any means 
the same thing as to be well; although 
some people seem to act as though, when 
ill, they are getting well; as if a disease is 
one thing and the absence of disease is 
another ; which is partly true in one 
sense and very absurd in another 
sense ; for healthy people are sometimes 
ailing, and, oftener perhaps than inva- 
lids, are attacked by severe illness. 

A person, then, may be very ill, 
and yet not be generally ailing, or he 
may be a confirmed invalid, and not be 
any more ill than is usual for him. All 
of which goes to show still more plainly. 
than a single sentence can show that 
disease is, after all, a common circum- 
stance in the life of a healthy person, 
and must be occasionally expected in 
such, whereas it may be present only 
seldom so as to be marked in others. 


I have seen the figures recorded of the 
number of days per year when ordinary 
persons must expect to be ill in the ordi- 
nary course of events andon the aver- 
age; although for many years one shall 
escape illness, and lives tolerably exempt 
from any considerable attack from 
disease. 

One or two little illustrations occur to 
me here. I have seen the statement made 
by Dr. Virchow, a most eminent physi- 
cian, that disease isa part of nature, and 
so it belongs to the things to be expected. 

I have also read in an account of an 
exploring expedition, of a deep-sea 
sounding once made in an almost un- 
known region of the southern archipel- 
ago, where the plummet brought up a 
number of curious and interesting vege- 
table growths of a low type,some of which 
were found to be diseased; showing. 
that in a remote region, away from what 
we have been accustomed to call the 
debasing and demoralizing effects of 
civilization, such evil influences as dis- 
ease and disorder were at work, even in 
the most simple and natural forms of 
life. And if there, then it may beevcry- 
where expected to prevail. 





PREPARATION OF BAKED Brans.—Dr. 
Ephraim Cutter, in a recent article on 
the nutritive value of this favorite New 
England dish, gives the following rules 
for preparing it in the genuine ‘“‘down 
east ” style. 

‘** Soak a quart of beans over night in 
two quarts of cold water. 

‘“*In the morning turn off the water, 
add fresh water, and boil them till the 
membrane begin to separate; urn off 
the water. 

‘* Put the beans in a baking pot, with 
half a pound of salt pork (good sweet 
butter would be much better) buried in 
the beans; add two tablespoonfuls of mo- 
lasses, and cover the whole with water. 
Bake in a slow oven all day ; a baker’s 
oven is best. Watch the beans, and if 
they become too dry, add more water. 
When thoroughly cooked, it will be 
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known by the softness of the beans in religion do not go well together, but 
the mouth between the teeth, by the good digestion and holiness are twins. 
taste, and by the microscope showingthe Holiness, health, whole and hale, come 











starch grains broken up and mixed in 
one homogeneous mass that will not 
polarize light with a selenite plate. 

‘*Take time to eat, and chew thor- 
oughly. 

“* After eating, go out in the open air 
and walk or work. Do not go tochurch 
after eating baked beans ; they will stay 
in the stomach, and their indigestion will 
do much towards spoiling the enjoyment 
of the exercises there. Dyspepsia and 


from the same. root. A holy man is a 
healthy, whole man, with all the func- 
tions in good order, and no dyspepsia. 
Dyspepsia is a physiological sin.” —Med- 
ical Annals. 

Comment.—Beans contain highly nu- 
tritive elements, but must be carefully 
cooked, and eaten by one with a good 
digestion, otherwise the eater will not 
get the benefit he expected from them, 
but rather bowel disturbance. 





ANENT “BRACES.” 


RECEIVED some time ago the fol- 
lowing letter from a niece of mine, 
and as the reply I made to it may per- 
haps be useful to somebody else’s niece, 
who may be worrying herself to death 
for similar reasons, I have concluded 
that it may be well to print both letters. 
_Cuicaao, June 11, 1887. 

Dear UNCLE: 
‘I write you to-day for advice which 
I know your medical education and long 
practice of your profession qualify you 
to give. My oldest boy is now fourteen 
years old. He has been going to school 
six or seven years and ranks high in all 
the branches taught in the school. But 
I find he is getting to be very round 
shouldered and if this goes on for anoth- 
er year as it has done the last, he will 
look, when his back is turned toward 
you, like an old man of eighty. Several 
people, and among others his teacher, 
have recommended the use of ‘‘ braces.” 
Would you advise me to get them and 
allow him to wear them ; and ifso whose 
are the best? Please answer at your 

earliest convenience and oblige, 
Your loving niece, 
” 
REPLY. 

DeEaR EMMA : 
Yours of June 11th was duly received. 
The condition your boy is in is getting 


to be quite common nowadays. Com- 
munications from anxious mothers ad- 
dressed to the papers, asking advice on 
this very subject are often seen, and in 
my own practice I am frequently called 
upon for the same. I now repeat to you 
what I uniformly say to all who consult 
me on this subject. 

The cause, my dear, is inattention, 
carelessness and ignorance on the part 
of parents and teachers of the subject of 
physiology. A parent or teacher with 
half an eye could easily detect the first 
indications of the deformity and by care- 
fully watching the child and seeing to it 
that he sits or stands with his shoulders 
always well thrown back, the trouble 
will be nipped in the bud. This to pre- 
vent thedeformity. After it has progress; 
ed as far as your boy’s has, the proper 
remedy is to send him to some military 
or other school where physical training 
is taught. Fortunately forthe rising 
generation educators have at length dis- 
covered that the body is as susceptible of 
cultivation as the mind, and in all the 
colleges and in many of the private 
schools physical training now finds a 
place in the curriculum. In a few 
months, under a qualified instructor, 
your boy’s body will assume its natural 
and proper shape and he will know how 
to retain it so. 
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As to mechanical “ braces” ‘intended 
to keep any of the members of the body 
in their proper position—they are to be 
avoided. It would hardly do for a prac- 
ticing physician to say, “‘ throw ‘physic 
to the dogs,” but I do say, most emphat- 
ically, throw ‘‘ braces” to thedogs. The 
use of them will perpetuate indefinitely 
the trouble they are designed to remedy 
by doing the work nature’s braces should 
do. Do you remember a great many 
years ago when you were a great deal 
younger than you are now, that we visit- 
ed West Point at the examination season 
of the cadets, and what admiration you 


expressed of the erect and manly appear- 
ance they made, not only on parade, but 
when off duty ? Well, my dear, I’ll ven- 
ture to say you could not have found a 
mechanical brace in the whole Academy. 
The ‘‘ braces” which hold their bodies 
in such fine shape are those which the 
Almighty placed there, and your boy 
has thesame. They are the only ‘‘braces”’ 
I would recommend you to use. Keep 
them in normal condition by exercise 
and you will rio longer be troubled with 
round shoulders on any of your children. 
Faithfully yours, 
Burlington, N. J. J.8S. R. 





HOME EXERCISE. 


NM EN and boys ride horses, row 

boats, climb hills, dance, play 
ball and skate for exercise. Women 
and girls do much the same, substituting 
croquet or lawn tennis for base ball. 
Little boys and little girls may fly kites, 
roll hoops—in fair weather—and so 
keep the blood from stagnating, in their 
living bodies. So far, so good. But 
there is a large class still unprovided 
with the means for proper daily exercises 
such as men of sedentary habits, clergy- 
men, lawyers, editors, teachers, authors 
and children who do not have play 
grounds, and who can not safely go 
into the streets toexercise. The Health 
Lift meets certain cases, and is useful ; 
the ten pin alley, when separated from 
smoking, drinking and betting, affords 
healthful exercise. The same, though 
to a less extent, may be claimed for 
billiards. Then there is the coarser ex- 
ercise of boxing, which is chiefly used 
by “‘sports,” and the ‘‘fancy,” to the 
disgust of respectable people. And yet, 
even the clergy might derive real bene- 
fits from going through the exercise 
which pugilists take while, being fitted 
for the ‘‘ring,” or those forms of exercise 
supplied by cheap gymnastic apparatus 
which can be obtained new, and easily 
set up im a room at home. 

The shor: sword or foil 1s another sort 


of exercise in which muscle may be 
developed. 

When lecturing in Mobile, Alabama, 
some years ago, a Mr. Pomeroy informed 
us that he and his family—consisting of 
wife and several children, had suffered 
much from illness, and that his expenses 
for medical attendance had been large for 
several years previous to his building a 
** play house” in which each and every 
member, from a three-year-old baby up 
to servants, wife and himself, took reg- 
ular daily exercise of from ten minutes 
to half an hour. Since that time, now 
more than two years, not a moment’s 
illness worth attention had been suffered 
by any single member. He assured us 
that this, with hygienic living, had en- 
abled the family to dispense with doctors 
and drugs at a saving of a considerable 
sum. 

Children are dying among us for 
want of exercise and pure air. They 
become fretful, mischievous, disobedient 
and troublesome, when, if they could 
climb a rope, sailor fashion, and inflate 
their hungry collapsing lungs with in- 
vigorating air they would be gentle, obe- 
dient and tractable as lambs. We 
don’t want weak, thin, narrow-chested 
dwarfs, or bean-poles for children ; we 
want strong, robust, well-developed 
bodies and brains. 8. R. WELLS. 
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TO HAVE GOOD MILK, 


7 HETHER or not cow’s milk is 
proper food, the fact is evidenced 
by the roll of thousands of_ milk carts 
on our city’s streets in the early morning 
hours of every day, that it is universally 
used as an article of diet, and thousands 
of practicing physicians are ready to 
stand up and vouch for its nutritious 
properties. But another fact demands 
general respect, that of the easy (deter- 
mination of milk when exposed to un- 
healthful influence. 

When milk is delivered to residents in 
a city, in summer, the cans containing it 
should be kept covered, and a cloth, 
soaked in cold water, wrapped about 
them. But how often milk-wagons are 
seen going about the streets with the 
milk-cans exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, the thermometer in the shade 
ranging from 90° upward, and in the 
sun from 115° to 120°? At no season 
should the milk be frozen ; but no buyer 
should receive milk which has a tem- 
perature higher than 65°. Changes 
short of souring take place in milk in an 
exceedingly brief space of time. It is 
unfit for food for children for some time 
previous to its becoming acid. It is the 
most nutritious and the most apt to agree 
with the stomach of an infant within the 
first hour after it has been drawn. 

Milk should never be kept in sleeping 
and living rooms. If, however, this can 
not be avoided, the vessels containing 
it should be carefully covered. There is 
scarcely any fluid that possesses such 
absorbent powers. It readily takes up 
morbid germs and is soon affected by 
bad odors. Drains from refrigerators 
should never lead into cesspools or com- 
municate with kitchen drains. The only 
vessels suitable to hold milk are tin, 

lass or porcelain. After one supply 
a been exhausted, the vessel should be 
thoroughly scalded before another sup- 
ply is placed into it. A few drops of 
milk of one day, left in a vessel, will, in 
a very short time, destroy the healthful 
qualities of that of the next day. All in- 
telligent dairymen understand the per- 
nicious effects of old milk upon new or 
fresh milk, and, consequently, thorough- 
ly scald all their cans so soon as they 
have become emptied of a previous milk- 
ing. Housekeepers should be satisfied, 


before engaging milk from dairymen 
offering to supply them, that the cows 
are healthy, in good condition, and are 
not fed upon slops, or the refuse of 
breweries, or glucose factories, or any 
other fermented food. They should feel 
assured that they roam in summer-time 
in tures where they can feed upon 

grass in which there are no 
noxious weeds, have clean, running 
instead of stagnant water to drink. In 
the winter they should be kept in clean 
stables, fed upon hay, sound grain 
and chop food, and have exercise 
every day. 





A SCHOOL GIRL’S INFATUATION. 


The demoralizing influence of habits 
that relate to the use of narcotics needs 
no particular mentionin this place, but 
an interesting case that was revealed 
not long age in a young ladies’ school 
near Philadelphia not only illustrates 
the ascendancy that a drug-taking prac- 
tice may obtain over the mind but also 
the ingenuity the victims may display to 
secure the article craved and Foe 9 detec- 
tion. The subject of itis a girl yet in 
her teens who had periods of deep des- 
pondency, and often asked the privilege 
of going to the room in the seminary set 
apart as a hospital. There she would 
lie for a whole day at a time, only rous- 
ing herself when anyone approached 
the table, on which stood an ink bottle 
and astylographic pen. The nurse one 
day, having occasion to send a message 
to the doctor, attempted to write with 
this pen, the young girl at that time 
being asleep. The.pen refused to write, 
and on examining it the nurse recog- 
nized in the point the puncturing needle 
of a hypodermic syringe. This led to 
an examination of the ink bottle. It 
was a four ounce bottle, painted black 
on the outside, and contained Magendie’s 
solution of morphia, enough for 128 one- 
half grain doses. The principal of the 
school was summoned immediately, and 
the sleeping girl’s arm bared. It was 
punctured from the shoulder almost to 
the hand, and the livid blue marks con- 
firmed the suspicion, which was changed 
to absolute certainty by the small abscess 
which had begun to form in the forearm 
just above the wrist. With re; to the 
growing use of the hypodermic syringe, 
we think that its monly any others than 
physicians should be prohibited by law. 
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Child-Culture. 








AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—No. IX. 
CANDOR AND TRUTHFULNESS. 


THINK few children would tell 

falsehoods were they not trained to 
do so by those around them, and un- 
truthfulness, as far as I can see, seems 
to be chjefly inculcated in three ways,— 
by example, by suspicion, and by fear. 

I have known parents who thought it 
quite a good joke to tell their children 
some absurdly improbable yarn, and 
then laugh at the innocent faith with 
which the unsuspecting little creature 
‘**took it allin.” But by-and-by, when 
the youngsters begin yarn-spinning on 
their own account, these same parents 
are shocked at their want of veracity. 
Often, too, a person in charge of a baby 
will endeavor to keep it from meddling 
with things by saying: ‘‘If you touch 
that, it will bite you!” Not reflecting 
how soon the little one will discover the 
falseness of the statement, and learn a 
lesson in untruth, besides losing faith in 
her word for the future. Or lazily, to 
save herself from troublesome impor- 
tunities, she will say that the sweeties 
are ‘‘all gone,” when she knows, and 
the child probably knows, too, that the 
bag is still half full. Or she will make 
all kinds of impossible threats about 
policemen, sweeps, or black men, which, 
though bad enough if the poor little 
victim is frightened by them, are still 
worse when, as is speedily the case, he 
finds out that they are utterly without 
foundation. From all such habits as 
these, young children gather the impres- 
sion that absolute truthfulness is of 
small importance, and that if a false- 
hood will serve their turn it may with 
impunity be resorted to. 


Suspicion, too, I consider to be a po- 
tent agent in effecting the above sad 
result. Some people appear to think 
that they are always on the safe side in 
assuming that a child is “telling a 
story,” or likely to do so. Such treat- 
ment requires no comment. Ifa child 
finds that he is pretty-sure to be credited 
with a falsehood, whether he tells one 
or not, his sense of honor is destroyed, 
and he soon decides that it is a pity to 
‘**have the name without the game.” I 
should never accuse a child of untrutb- 
fulness, unless I had indubitable evidence 
against him, and then I should speak of 
it as a most serious and dreadful thing; 
and not with the lightness and careless- 
ness with which such charges are often 
made. To show faith in any one, espe- 
cially a child, goes far toward render- 
ing him worthy of such confidence. It 
was, I think, the famous Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, who succeeded in cultivating a 
high standard of honor and truthfulness 
in the school over which he presided, 
simply by always trusting the scholars; 
he never doubted a boy’s word, and not 
one of them would have told him a lie. 
I, asachild, was trained to speak the 
truth, whereas, under a different regime 
I might probably have become deceitful. 
My mother relied thoroughly upon my 
veracity, and any inclination to dupli- 
city in word or deed was effectually 
checked by the thought that she would 
be sure to believe me. Thoughtlessly and 
indiscriminately to accuse little chil- 
dren of falsehood is to sully the purity 
of their minds and to teach them 
deceit. 
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A third cause of -untruthfulness in 
young people is fear. Many achild has 
told his first lie through mortal terror of 
having to suffer a disproportionately 
severe punishment for a small fault or 
aecident. Of course children ought 
promptly and unhesitatingly to ‘‘own 
up” to any wrong-doing with which 
they are justly charged, be the conse- 
quences what they may; but the amount 
of moral courage requisite for such an 
effort is considerable, and more than 
most grown persons would exhibit under 
corresponding circumstances. To per- 
emptorily demand of a trembling and 
frightened child, ‘“‘Did you do so and 
so?” in a tone of anger, and with the 
lowering brow which reveals but too 
plainly that sentence is already pro- 
nounced in our own mind, is to invite a 
denial, while a kind, unprejudiced in- 
quiry into particulars, with the evident 
hope that punishment may not be ne- 
cessary, will help to assure the little 
offender that justice will be tempered 
with mercy, and encourage him to 
throw himself upon our forbearance by 


although Ido not think it wise, as a 
rule, to entirely excuse offences which 
really call for punishment because the 
culprit speaks the truth about his fault, 
I do consider that a frank avowal of 
wrong-doing should be allowed in some 
measure to condone the same, especially 
if accompanied by signs of contrition. 
The value of a candid, truthful dispo- 
sition, and the benefits accruing when 
a child can repose perfect confidence in 
a parent, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Fathers and mothers — particularly 
mothers — do encourage your children 
to confide in you, to tell you frankly, 
without fear of harshness, coldiless, or 
unmerited censure, of their little errors 
and mistakes; of their faults, troubles, 
and ‘‘scrapes;” it may save you and 
them undreamed-of misery in years to 
come. Also win them to unburden 
themselves to their parents’ sympathetic 
hearts concerning the little fears and 
fancies, just or groundless, which are 
the secret torture of many a young 
child’s life, and with a few phases of 
which my next chapter will attempt to 


making a full confession. Moreover, deal. JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
———_#+o - 
A MOTHER’S DISCIPLINE. 


HIS tender story of a mother’s ex- 
perience was tole in the Christian 
Weekly. She had laid her table with 
great care and pains for a company of 
distingutshed guests, when her little girl 
accidentally overturned a tureen of 
gravy on the snowy cloth. 

“What should I do? It seemed a 
drop too much for my tired nerves— 
many drops too much for my tablecloth. 
I was about to jerk my child down an- 
grily from the table, when a blessed 
influence held me. I caught the ex- 
pression on her face; such a sorry, 
frightened, appealing look I never saw, 
and suddenly a picture of the past came 
and stood out vividly before my mind’s 
eye. My child's face revealed feelings 
which I bad experienced twenty years 
before. 


‘*T was myself a little nervous girl, 
about eight years old, in the happy home 
of my childhood. It was a stormy day 
in winter. It was soon after coal-oil 
lamps were introduced, and my father 
had bought a very handsome one. The 
snow had drifted up against the kitchen 
windows ; so, although it was not dark, 
the.lamp was lighted. Mother was sick 
in bed up stairs, and we children were 
gathered in the kitchen to keep the noise 
and confusion away from her. I was 
feeling myself very important, helping 
to get supper ; at any rate, I imagined I 
was helping, and in my officiousness I 
seized the lamp and went down cellar 
for some butter ; I tried to set it on the 
hanging shelf, but alas! I didn’t give it 
room enough, and down it fell on the 
cemented floor. 
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“IT never shall forget the shock 
that it gave me. I seemed almost paral- 
yzed. I didn’t dare go up stairs, and a 
was afraid tostay down there. To make 
it worse, I heard my father’s voice in the 
kitchen. He had cautioned us again 
and again to be careful of that lamp, 
and now there it lay, smashed to pieces. 
‘* But his voice seemed to give me the 
impetus I needed to go up and meet the 
scolding or whipping, or both, which I 
felt sure awaited me, and which I really 
felt Ideserved. Sol crept up over the 
dark stairway, and as I entered the 
kitchen I met my father, with such a 
sternlook upon his face that I was 
frightened. I saw there was no need to 
tell him what had bappened. He had 
heard the crash, and if he ‘hadn't I 
guess my face would have told the 
story. . 
‘*The children stood silently around 
waiting to see what father would do, and 
I saw by their faces that they were hor- 
ror-stricken, for that lamp had been the 
subject of too much taik and wonder to 
be smashed without a sensation. As for 
me, I felt so frightened, so confused and 
sorry, that I couldn’t speak. But upon 
glancing again at father I saw the angry 
look die out of his eyes and one of ten- 
derest pity take its place. I doubt not 


that he saw the same look in my face 
then that I saw in my child’s face to-day, 
Ina minute he lifted me in his arms, 
and was hugging me close to his breast. 
Then he whispered, oh so _ kindly: 
‘Never mind, little daughter; we all 
know it was an accident, but I hope 
you will take the small lamp when you 
go down cellar again.’ 

‘*Oh, what a revulsion of feelings I 
experienced ! It was such a surprise to 
me that I was suddenly overwhelmed 
with feelings of love and gratitude, and 
burying my face I sobbed as if my heart 
was breaking. No punishment could 
have affected me half so much, and 
nothing can efface the memory of it 
from my mind. 

‘*How I loved my father to-day, as 
the sight of my little girl’s face brought 
it all freshly before me! Will she love 
me as dearly, I wonder, twenty years or 
more from now, because moved by the 
same impulse that stirred my father’s 
heart in that long ago time, I was able 
to press the little frightened thing to my 
heart, and tell her kindly that I knew 
she didn’t mean to spill the gravy, and 
that I knew she would be more careful 
another time? Will shebe helped by it 
when she is a mother, as I have been 
helped by it to-day ?” 
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SYMPATHY. 


ANY a childish heart has been 
hardened and alienated by lack 
of sympathy with its interests and pur- 
suits. The occupations and plans of the 
little ones are in reality of as much im- 
portance as our own, for while ours are 
the means, perhaps, by which susten- 
ance and clothing are furnished the 
growing bodies, theirs is the way by 
which these same bodies, and what is of 
greater consequence, their minds as well, 
are developed and strengthened. 
Whatever a person, young or old, is 
most interested in, becomes in a measure 
their educator ; therefore, whatever oc- 
cupies the thoughts and time of these 


little ones is, in part, the material out of 
which their future character is made. 

It is our duty, and should be our 
privilege, to be intensely interested in all 
that interests them. There are some 
who act as if they thought children’s af- 
fairs beneath their notice; good, con- 
scientious parents-too, who provide for 
their children every comfort within their 
power, with the exception of this costless 
one, a loving sympathy. 

And some again are ever ready to 
condemn anything which the child un- 
dertakes, thereby putting upon it the 
seal of their disapprobation, if not of their 
stern veto. This is very disheartening. 
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The child either learns to look upon 
himself as incapable of doing anything 
well, or else proceeds to carry on his lit- 
tle business transactions without regard 
to parental approval. What may look 
silly to us may seem like real common- 
sense to the child, and no doubt would 
the same to ourselves if we would but 
recall our childhood 

Some one has wisely advised ‘cultivate 
the habit of sympathy,” and in no way 
can we more effectually do this than by 
putting ourselves in another’s place. 

Want of sympathy upon tbe part of 
parents has a tendency to lead the loving 
little hearts away from those to whom 
they would naturally give their best 
affections. The child instinctively 
turns tothe parent, and especially to 


the mother, for companionship in enjoy- 
ment ; in fact, it hardly seems capable of 
enjoying to the fullest extent unless 
mamma shares in the satisfaction expe- 
rienced. And if this sympathy is with- 
held, if in the press of many cares she 
turns indifferently away, the heart of 
the little enthusiast suffers an irreparable 
wrong. 

Childhood is an impressionable period. 
Its joys, its griefs, its affections are 
keen. I fear we do not always appreci- 
ate the tender little hearts throbbing 
with varied emotions. Let us strive to 
enter more fully into their pursuits, let 
us see to it that other and less important 
interests do not usurp the place which be- 
longs to them. 

MRS. SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 





NECESSITY OF EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 


HIS is a subject of great importance 
on account of the number of chil- 
dren interested, and the magnitude of 
the interests involved, and therefore 
should receive due consideration from 
the parents, because it is their duty not 
only to the children, but to the com- 
munity, to see that their children enjoy 
physical health and possess strong bodies; 
from the children themselves since, in 
a measure, the development.of their 
minds and bodies 1s left to them, for the 
parent and teacher can not always be 
with them to guide and instruct. 

The school children of to-day are to be 
the citizens and law-makers twenty years 
hence; it is therefore our duty to proper- 
ly educate their bodies as well as their 
minds. A good physique is of more 
value to the youth than the accompany- 
ing mental endowments, since these 
may be indefinitely developed, while the 
former, if neglected in early life may 
never be obtained. 

There are many who secure a fine 
education, graduating with high honors, 
whose after life is one of pain and 
anguish, and they die a premature 
death, simply because they neglected 
the education of their bodies. While 


those who maintain strong bodies as 
weil as sound minds, will not only be 
better prepared for study, but for after 
life, 

Providence - puts in our hands the 
means of preserving health, and this gift 
involves a grave responsibility. It has 
been justly said, ‘‘ Health will be count- 
ed among those talents for the use of 
which we are to answer to our Creator,” 
and it therefore becomes our duty to ac- 
quaint ourselves with those laws which 
regulate and govern it. 

It is the duty of all parents to admon- 
ish {their children to take proper exer- 
cise. But we find that many parents 
pay more attention to the physical cul- 
ture of their domestic animals, etc., than 
they do to their own children. 

Girls are more apt to neglect exercise 
than boys, and hence they should re- 
ceive greater attention from parents and 
teachers; there is no reason why they 
should not take proper exercise as well 
as boys, for they are to bring up chil- 
dren of their own, and it becomes their 
duty to maintain strong bodies and to be 
versed in physical education, in order to 
train their children aright. 

The teacher must not think that one- 
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half the time is to be spent in recesses, 
or that the children should spend more 
time in play than study, but recesses are 
necessary, and it is the duty of every 
teacher to see that the pupils not only 
leave the school-room, but that they en- 
gage in some agreeable amusement calcu- 
lated to cheer and keer up the healthy ac- 
tion of the system as well as strengthen the 
muscles. Teachers and parents are very 
apt to forget that exercise is necessary 
to health, and they are often deceived 
in believing that medicine can cure the 
headaches and like pains of their chil- 
dren caused by the constant breathing 
of impure air in improperly ventilated 
rooms, while the real cure is found in 
light exercise taken in the open air. 
Outdoor exercise is more profitable than 
indoor, and should be taken daily by all 
who would enjoy good health. Gym- 
nastic exercise in our schools and houses 
alone, will be insufficient, but when ac- 
companied by an occasional outdoor 
walk or sport will be productive of great 
good. The use of light dumb bells and 
Indian clubs is highly recommended to 
students. 

Exercise, like everything else, should 
be systemized in order to afford the 
greatest amount of good. It is of the 
utmost importance, at all times, that our 
lungs should receive a full supply of 
pure air, and this becomes an absolute 
necessity when exercising vigorously. If 
the air inhaled be impure the exercise will 


not prove of benefit ; rather positive in- 
jury may result, hence, gymnasiums and 
other rooms for exercise should be well 
ventilated, and should be kept as near as 
possible at a temperature of about 60° F. 
It is not advisable to carpet the floor, as 
the rooms should always be free from 
dust. The ceiling of such rooms should 
always be tolerably high. 

Brisk exercise should not be taken 
just before or after a full meal. Cold 
water ‘should not be drunk immediately 
after exercising ; the longing for water 
in this case is not due to actual thirst, 
but caused by the parched condition of 
the throat and tongue. Care should also 
be taken not to sit or stand in a draught 
at any time, and more especially so after 
exercise when the body is heated and 
the pores of the skin open. 

The child should not be allowed to ex- 
ercise too vigorously at first; fifteen 
minutes of brisk exercise is sufficient for 
the beginner, and the time may be in- 
creased a few minutes each day. 

Physical education should be taught 
in our schools and studied at home until 
it becomes so instilled into our minds as 
to render the subject perfectly familiar 
to all. The time is coming when physi- 
cal training will be counted quite as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the study 
of grammar or geometry, and then our 
‘physical sins” will be shown up and in 
due time corrected. 

J. H. E. 





THE POWER OF LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


LESSED be the hand that prepares 
pleasures fora child, for there is no 


saying when and where it may again bloom ° 


forth. Does not almost everybody remember 
some kind-hearted person who showed him a 
kindness in the days of his childhood? The 
writer of this recollects himself, at this 
moment, as a bare-footed lad, standing at 
the wooden fence of a poor little garden in 
his native village, where with longing eyes, 
he gazed on the flowers which were bloom- 
ing there quietly in the brightness of a Sun- 
day morning. The possessor came forth 


from his little cottage; he was a wood-cut- 
ter by trade, and spent the whole day at 
work in the woods. He had come into the 
garden to gather flowers to stick in his coat 
when he went to church. He saw the boy, 
and breaking off the most beautiful of his 
carnations, which was streaked with red 
and white, he gave it to him. Neither the 
giver nor the receiver said a word, and with 
bounding steps the boy ran home. And 
now, here at a distance from that home, 
after so many events of so many years, the 
feeling of gratitude which agitated the 
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breast of that boy expresses itself on paper. 
The carnation has since withered, but now 
it blooms afresh. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Are you almost disgusted 

With life, little man ? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring you contentment 

If anything can— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Are you awfully tired 
With play, little girl ? 
Weary, discouraged and sick ? 
I'll tell you the loveliest 
Game in the world— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Though it rains like the rain 
Of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sun shine 
In your soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Though the skies are like brass 
Overhead, little girl, 
And the walk like a well-heated brick ; 
And are earthly affairs 
In a terrible whirl ? 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 
—Home Guardian, 
MOTHERS AND THEIR QUERIES.—The 
correspondence received which comes 
under this head is often of such delicate 
nature that it becomes private corre- 
spondence and must be directly answered, 
but we are quite willing, in fact, anxious’ 
to devote some of the pages of CHILD- 
CULTURE to letters from mothers so 
written that we may present them and 
receive answers from other mothers. 
Occasionally we shall give as a selec- 
tion an especially good poem which a 
mother will, be pleased to recite to her 
little ones. ‘‘How to be Happy” comes 
under that head; there is a subtle charm 
about it which will catch the attention 
of children. 





BEGINNINGS OF BEAUTY. 
(Concluded from N ovember Journal.) 


‘**We will suppose a case. If you had 
in the beginning of the grimace-making 
which has set its mark on the face of 
your otherwise pretty daughter, said 
to her kindly and patiently: ‘When 
little girls make up such disagreeable 
faces they stretch the delicate muscles 
that make the face round, and smooth, 
and beautiful. After a time the muscles 
become weak, and do not spring back to 
their places, then the face changes and 
is not so beautiful as it was intended to 
be. Will my little girlie remember this 
and be careful not to make such 
grimaces hereafter ? I fancy Alice would 
have remembered, that advice would 
have taken but a few moments of your 
time, and would have saved you mortifi- 
cation and pain, which you now feel in 
regard to the disfigured mouth. Another 
consideration which is paramount to or 
rather of greater importance than the 
physical disfigurement is the injury to 
the character, which inevitably results 
from such habitual expressions of disgust 
oranger. Every time that a child gives 
free expression to revenge, anger, jeal- 
ousy, or any other vicious impulse the 
method of expression grows easier, the 
inclination to goodness and gentleness is 
weakened, and the character is perma- 
nently scarred. One of the greatest 
wrongs to whicha child can be subject- 
ed is that of permitted indulgences of 
the passions.” 

“You take radical grounds and set 
hard tasks for us poor, careworn 
mothers,” answered the lady, ‘‘and yet E 
am more than ever convinced that you 
are right, and my baby shall reap the 
benefit of my convictions.” 

It were well, indeed, for the future of 
our country if all the mothers of to-day 
were roused to the importance of careful 
culture of mind and body of each little 
one, as exceeding that of perpetual 
obeisance to the latest freaks of fashion. 

A LADY PHYSICIAN, 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Industrial School Experi- 
ment,—The New York trade schools, says 
Building, are based on the idea that young 
men should be taught the science and prac- 
tice of a trade at a trade school, and then 
left to acquire speed of execution and ex- 
perience at real work after leaving the 
school. The trade school instruction makes 
a lad’s labor of value to the employer, and 
enables him in a reasonable time to become 
a skilled workman. The trade school also 
enables young men to enter the trades when 
old enough to judge for what sort of work 
they are fitted. This a long apprenticeship 
precludes. It is no part of the system of 
the New York trade schools to graduate 
journeymen. It may be possible to do so, 
but it is not deemed desirable. 

Before giving official encouragement to 
this experiment in industrial education the 
master mechanics not unreasonably desired 
to see what its effect would be on the 
young men. Of this they have now been 
able to judge. Six years have elapsed since 
the schools were opened. The attendance 
has increased from thirty the first season to 
three hundred and thirty-seven the present 
season. Specimens of the handiwork of 
many of these young men, in stone-cutting, 
carpentry, fresco-painting, wood-carving, 
plastering, and plumbing can be seen in the 
school work-shops. Builders have watched 
the walls of a large apartment-house and of 
four dwelling-houses being built during the 
past two summers by young men who could 
not handle a trowel when they joined the 
trade schools, a few months before being set 
to work. Their skill compared favorably 
with that of the average journeyman. The 
plumbing class has recently been subjected 
to an examination by a committee of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, which has 
demonstrated how thoroughly it is possible 
to teach not only the practice, but the 
science, of a difficult trade. First, the 
manual skill of the young man was tested ; 
then the diagrams of faulty work, which the 
pupils are obliged to correct, were examin- 





ed; and, finally, each member of the class 
was given a paper containing seventy-seven 
printed questions, selected from the subjects 
explained at the lectures, which he was re~ 
quired to answer in writing in presence of 
the committee. As these questions covered 
a wide range of technical knowledge, it was 
thought by the committee that if forty 
questions were answered correctly it would 
be a fair showing. The average was over 
sixty. This is not the less remarkable from 
the fact that these young men are not in the 
habit of putting their ideas quickly and 
concisely in writing; indeed, it was found 
that in many cases where incorrect answers 
were given, the pupil failed from an in- 
ability to state clearly in writing what he 
meant. 

The Brussels Exposition. — In 
May next a Grand International Exhibition 
of Science and Industry will be opened in 
Brussels, Belgium, to which Americans are 
invited to contribute for all its departments, 
and much interest is shown by our manu- 
facturersand merchants. The design of one 
of the principal buildings, the Gallery of 
Honor, in which the world’s exhibits will be 
assembled, is shown by the engraving, and it 
is certainly one of the most beautiful that we 
have seen, not excepting the famous Troca- 
dero of Paris. 

This exhibition will be the first of the kind 
ever held in Brussels, and its promoters are 
laboring diligently for its success. The site 
chosen for the holding of the exhibition is 
the ancient Champ de Mars of Brussels, said 
to be one of the finest locations in the city. 
The exhibition buildings will cover an area 
of 100 acres. 

Work on the buildings is progressing so 
rapidly as to insure their completion in a 
very short time. The permanent structures 
are said to be very fine specimens of art, 
and will be supplemented by temporary 
buildings of brick, iron and glass to meet 
the requirements of exhibitors. Beautiful 
gardens will be an interesting feature of the 
exhibition. 
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The main buildings comprise the Gallery 
of Honor, the “entral Gallery, the Lateral 
Gallery, the Machine Gallery and the 
Gallery of Art. It is announced that 


See we 


a : 


a Convention, quite distinct from the 
exhibition, will be held in the Gallery of 
Honor, where subjects of interest to matu- 
faciarers and producers will be discussed. 


There will be a thorough inquiry into the 
actual state of applied sciences and the dif- 
ferent industries. All products exhibited 
will be classified, according to their nature, 







THE GALLERY OF HONOR, BRUSSELS EXPOSITION. 
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in international departments so as to give an 
opportunity for a comparison of them with 
similar products from different nations. 

The prizes in the convention will be as 
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follows:—First—A prize of progress—Pre- 
miums in money, medals, diplomas, etc., 
amounting to 500,000 francs, a diploma to 
accompany every premium. Second—A 
prize of honor—Gold medal, with diploma. 
Third—A prize of excellence—Silver medal, 
with diploma. Fourth—First prize— Gold 
medal, with a gilt medal. Fifth—Second 
prize—Silver medal, with a silvered medal. 
Sixth—Third prize—Bronze medal. Seventh 
— Fourth prize — Diploma of encourage- 
ment. 

In the exhibition a diploma of participa- 
tion accompanied by a commemorative 
medal will be given to all subscribers to the 
exhibition. 

Messrs. Armstrong, Knauer & Co., the 
American agents of the exhibition, have 
issued a circular to American exhibitors in 
which they offer the following inducements: 
—First, guarantee of the protection of in- 
dustrial, scientific and commercial property; 
second, transportation of goods for exhibi- 
tion through Custom House free of duty; 
fourth, insurance; fifth, representation of 
exhibits. 

Their circular says : 

** In the present time of intense crisis and 

over production it becomes necessary for 
the self-protection of manufacturers and 
producers to become thoroughly acquainted 
with everything pertaining directly or indi- 
rectly to his particular line of trade, whereby 
it may lead to a better and more economical 
manufacture. The great advantage this ex- 
hibition offers to American manufacturers 
and producers, especially those of machinery, 
implements, tools, hardware, and all articles 
of merit, is an opportunity which every en- 
terprising manufacturer and producer in the 
United States should immediately avail 
himself of by introducing his goods abroad, 
and thereby creating a demand for the use 
of the same in foreign countries. The en- 
terprise fulfils a universal and momentary 
want—viz., to manufacture and produce 
better, quicker and cheaper. 
- ‘For American.exhibitors the latest time to 
file applications for space is January 15, 
1888, and for all entries, April 15, 1888. All 
goods must be in their respective order by 
April 25, 1888.” 

Destruction of the Phylloxera. 
—Dr. Clemm has patented the following 





process in most civilized countries: He in- 
corporates with the soil sulphides and car- 
bonates which easily undergo decomposition, 
preferably those of potassium. Peat which 
has been made to absorb sulphuric, nitric, 
or phosphoric acid is then also introduced. 
The acid gradually acts upon the sulphide 
and the carbonate, liberating sulphureted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid in the soil. 
These two gases, according to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Eyrich, of Mannheim, are 
rapidly and uniformly distributed, and 
prove fatal to the Phyllomra or grape-vine 
parasite in its underground stage, as well as 
to Colorado beetles, field mice, moles, etc. 
The’potash remains in the soil as a sulphate, 
nitrate, or phosphate. The question is 
whether useful animals, such as earthworms, 
humble bees, carnivorous ground beetles, 
etc., will not be destroyed also. 
Lightning and Barns.—A writer 
in the Farmers’ Home Journal says that 
lightuing is simply a powerful electric spark 
caused by a current of electricity passing 
from a positively charged cloud to one that 
is negatively charged. Electricity follows 
the shortest and most favorable course of a 
good conductor. Water is one of the best 
conducting substances, and a stream or body 
of heated, moist air affords an easy course 
for the passage of electricity from the clouds 
to the earth. A barn filled with new hay or 
grain gives off a considerable quantity of 
moist, heated air, which, rising, forms a 
column often several hundred feet high. 
This leads the lightning into the barn, 
which, of course, it sets on fire. Barns with 
ventilating cupolas are most often. thus 
burned,'by reason of this moist current of air 
ascending in a compact stream. When the 
ventilation is through several openings, of 
course there is less risk. A lightning-rod 
under such circumstances is not capable of 
conducting an electric discharge from the 
clouds to the ground, and hence is no pro- 
tection—its only efficiency as a safeguard 
being in conducting in one uninterrupted, 
quiet stream the electric current to the 
ground. Sometimes, it is true, a current of 
warm, moist air, such as in the above case, 
will conduct the electricity safely to the 
ground, provided nothing should intervene 
to divert its course, but if a break should 
occur, a flash is thus produced, and fire the 
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consequence. Stacks of hay for this reason 
are not so often burned as barns. Trees 
when in foliage continually give off moisture 
through the leaves, and, as a consequence, 
are often strack, while dry, dead trees as 
often escape. 


A Novel Horse Railway. — The 
longest horse railway in the world will be 
that with which it is proposed to connect a 
number of towns near Buenos Ayres, South 
America, and which will have a total length 
of two hundred miles. The road will also 
be exceptional, in that sleeping-cars will be 
run upon it for the comfort of passengers. 
Horses will be employed as a motive power 
instead of steam, because horses are cheap, 
fuel is dear, and the people are slow. The 
price of two tons of coal will buy a horse 
with its harness. The sleeping-cars and all 
the other equipments of the line are sup- 
plied by a Philadelphia company, and these 
cars are stated to be curiosities. They are 
four in number, eighteen feet in length, and 
are furnished with tour berths each, which 
are made to roll up when not in use. The 
cars are furnished with lavatories, water 
coolers, linen presses, and other convenien- 
ces, and are finished throughout. Other 
rolling stock comprises four double-decked 
open cars, twenty platform cars, six refrig- 
erator cars, four poultry cars furnished with 
coops, eight cattle cars, two derrick cars for 
lifting material, and two hundred box cars. 


Fluatation.—Fluatation is the name 
applied by Messrs. Faure, Kessler & Co. to 
@ new process of nardening building stones 
through the application of hydrofluosilicates. 
The operation is very simple, and can be 
performed whenever desired, either upon 
the stone before it is put in place, or after 
the building or other structure is completed. 
The surface of the stone is covered to the 
desired degree with a solution of the fluate 
by means of a brush, sponge, or hand pump. 
Another application is made the next day, 
and a third one the day after. As a general 
thing, it requires three applications. The 
hardening takes place at once, and upon the 
third application becomes perfect. There 
are several soluble fluates, each of them 
having its peculiar properties. One darkens 
the color of the stone, another whitens it, 
another preserves the original color, and 


others color the stone indelibly. The color- 
ing fluates most employed are those of iron, 
which gave a brown tint, and those of 
chromium and copper, which give two 
greens of different shades. Fluatation is ap- 
plied to old structures as wellas to new 
ones, and isa true means of preserving the 
edifices that have been bequeathed to us. 

After the stone has once been fluated, it 
becomes so hard that it can be treated like 
marbles and porphyries. Upon applying the 
colored fluates along with a subsequent 
polishing, very remarkable decorative ef- 
fects are obtained, inasmuch as the intimate 
structure of the stone is brought to light, 
and the nodules, veins and fossils are delin- 
eated in different tints. After the stone has 
been fluated it can be easily rendered im- 
permeable, and, as it is not attackable by 
ordinary liquids, it may be used for making 
tables, sinks, baths, and reservoirs for a 
host of liquids, such as wine, oils, alcohol, 
molasses, etc. 

Fiuatation is applied in the same way to 
cement, mortars, stuccoes, etc., provided 
they are more or less calcareous. It renders 
the alkalies of cements insoluble, and thus, 
after a washing with water to remove the 
excess of fluate, permits of a coating of 
paint being applied.—_Le Genie Civil. 

Soldering Cast Iron with Tin. 
—Many ornamental articles are made of cast 
iron, variously decorated. The smaller 
specimens of this kind break very easily if 
carelessly handled. Then the question 
arises of how to mend the broken aarticle, a 
question that has puzzled many, as it is so 
very hard to firmly unite pieces of cast iron, 
because it has buta slight affinity for tinsol- 
der. The soldering can be made much 
easier by first cleaning the faces of the 
broken parts from all impurity, which is not 
necessary when the fracture is of recent oc- 
currence and the broken parts are perfectly 
clean on their faces. With a brass wire 
scrubbing brush, the faces of thefracture are 
continually scrubbed until they finally ap- 
pear perfectly yellow, thus in a certain sense 
being ‘‘dry plated” with brass; the rough 
cast iron rubs off brass from the fine wires 
very quickly. The brazed surfaces are 
tinned just as brass is tinned, and then with 
no greater difficulty the parts can be sol- 
dered together.— Der Metallarbeiter. 
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FIRE AND PASSION. 

Fire is at once one of the most de- 
structive agents and one of the most 
useful innature. Under intelligent con- 
trol fire has helped man toward attain- 
ing many a remarkable result in the do- 
mainsof science ani art, and served him 
most efficiently in the social and domes- 
It would be a long recital 
should we attempt to enumerate the 


tic spheres. 


advantages man has reaped from fire. 
Yet the fact is often most startlingly and 
unhappily shown in our common life 
that fire can be a mostterrible master. 
There is a fire in the human organiza- 
tion that is burning while life lasts; a 
fire that like the physical agent becomes 
a destructive influence when it escapes 
from control. That fire lites in the ap- 
petites and passions. These are endow- 
ments for a purpose both natural and 
benign. They lie at the basis of human 
energy Under control, which means 
properly developed and made co-opera- 
tive with the intellectual and moral 
faculties, they perform a most useful 
and honorable part in the life of a 


man. It matters not where that life is 


spent, whether amid the roar of pullies 
and trip hammers, or at the accountant’s 
desk, or by the bedside of the hospital 
patient, or in the quiet of the study, 
these powerful forces still exercise their 
Under normal re- 
straint and properly applied, they are 


special function. 


the stimulants of healthful mental action. 
Without control their influence becomes 
injurious and baneful to the mind. 
They are like the horses illustrated by 
Fourier, that, if left to do as they please, 
will run away, upset the chariot, and 
fall with it down some precipice. 

The engineer when he starts his fire 
must watch the kindling, and guide its 
development ; so the parent must watch 
the growing passions in the child, and 
the young man or woman must watch 
against their excessive activity, and be 
careful to direct that activity in useful 
What is the criminal but the 
effect of passions that have been mas- 
ters of his conduct instead of aids ? 
What the pushing, efficient man of af- 


channels. 


fairs but a practical example of the same 
forces made obedient to good and useful 
purposes? Fourier properly says that 
“sensual and spiritual pleasures are 
only two sources of scourges as long as 
we are ignorant of the laws of the pas- 
sional balance ;” but it is the sensual 
propensities that we have to guard against 
chiefly, the common routine of life hav- 
ing much more employment and stimu- 
lus for them. Diligence, perseverence, 
field of 
usefulness, however high the leading 
motive, must have the support and co- 
operation of the self-nature, the pro- 
pensities. Here and there are men and 
women drifting along listlessly or sul- 
lenly in the current of life, or lying 


industry, earnestness in any 
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motionless in a slough of misanthropy. 
Ask one why he does not ‘‘ Act in the 
living present,” and he answers be- 
cause he has no aim or incentive. 
Awaken in him the hope of securing 
some personal advantage, excite the desire 
of wealth, fame, social influence, and he 
will at once look around for a place 
where he can work toward the new ob- 
ject. There is nothing ignoble in the 
possession of such things ; it is the way 
in which they are obtained and their 
application that marks character high or 
low. 

Let propensity or passion burn in the 
soul, the man is the better for that, pro- 
vided the faculties of intellect and moral 
feeling, the sentiments of ambition, hon- 
or, sympathy and kindness are set aglow 
by the heat. This ‘lower nature,” 
which we are too much given to decry 
and treat contemptuously—our appetites 
and passions—is as necessary to our 
mental integrity as any element in that 
range of feeling and sentiment that we 
dignify by the term ‘higher nature.” 
It is the combination and harmony of 
both that make true and noble manhood. 
In one as in the other the divine hand is 
seen; in one asin the other, we need 
that ‘‘ celestial fire” that 


‘Can change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear.” 


——_——- © # ao 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF HEALTH. 





THERE is no type of constitution that 
can be taken as representative of health. 
Variations of development in bone, mus- 
cle and nerve, even to seeming extremes, 
may be consistent with that condition of 
functional balance which is ‘termed good 
health. Hereis one whois shortin stature, 
large in muscle, deep-chested, with four 


inches of pectoral expansion. There is one 
who is tall, slim, ‘‘ nervous,” moderate 
in the chest, small at the waist, with but 
an inch orso of expansion. Interrogate 
them and we may find that as regards 
the practical indications of physical and 
mental soundness in their every day life, 
activity, intelligence, ability to perform 
the duties of their station without in- 
terruption abroad and at home, one is 
the equal of the other. States of fat- 
ness or leaness, unless there is plethora 
on the one hand, or emaciation on the 
other, can not be taken as symptomatic 
of weakness or infirmity, and furnishing 
grounds for positive judgment as to 
strength and endurance. The reader 
knows men and women who are as 
widely different in physique as a grey- 
hound is from a black-and-tan terrier, 
complexion, stature, development of 
body, habit of living, in each, differing 
from the others, yet all active, vigorous, 
efficient. 

Among our public men I may cite as 
illustrative of this, William M. Evarts, 
Chief Justice Waite, Benjamin F. 
Butler and Roscoe Conkling. The physi- 
eal ‘‘ points” of these gentlemen are well 
marked and contrast signally, and to at- 
tempt to apply arule defined by terms 
of mathematics for the measurement of 
their relative health would fail in satis- 
factory results. 

Observers have not been lacking for 
centuries who sought to lay down cer- 
tain data by which a man’s constitu- 
tional state and life prospect could be 
determined. Hufeland, in his ‘‘ Art of 
Prolonging Life,” says of a man des- 
tined to long life: ‘‘He has a proper 
and well-proportioned stature, without, 
however, being too tall. He is rather of 
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the middle size and somewhat thickset. 
His complexion is not too florid ; at any 
rate too much ruddiness in youth is seldom 
a sign of longevity. His hair approach- 
es rather to the fair than the black ; his 
skin is strong but not rough. His head 
is not too big ; he has large veins at the 
extremities and his shoulders are rather 
round than flat.. His neck is not too long, 
his abdomen dces not project and his 
hands are large, but not too deeply cleft. 
His foot is rather thick than long; and 
his legs are firm and round. He has 
also a broad, arched chest; a strong voice 
and the faculty of retaining his breath 
for along time without difficulty. In 
general there is complete harmony in 
all his parts.” 

Modern observers, like all who have 
carried the system of anthropometry or 
human mensuration to that degree of 
minuteness that only leisure and enthu- 
siasm will permit, offer statistics that;put 


at fault old maxims in relation to the es- 


sentials of bodily strength and endur- 
ance. The Greek artists set up certain 
rules of proportion as definitive of beau- 
ty and symmetry inform. According 
to these the whole figure must be but six 
times the length of the foot; the face 
from the hair to the chin one-tenth of 
the stature ; the navel must be the cen- 
tral point of the body ; the entire height 
correspondent to the distance between 
the tips of the fingers, when the arms 
are extended horizontally at full length ; 
twice the circumference of the wrist 
must be equal to the circumference of 
the neck, and twice the neck equal to the 
size of the waist. 

Modern artists refer to these and other 
classical standards of proportion in their 
estimates of beauty and completeness in 


design, but any one who has studied the 
human body in this era knows that the 
ancient rules would find but rare exem- 
plification among men and women con- 
sidered beautiful to-day. The cultivated 
Spaniard would regard a foot that meas- 
ured one-sixth of a woman’s height as 
an ugly deformity. In France, Eng- 
land and America, a foot so large is the 
exception, even among people in the 
rude districts where going barefooted is 
a prevailing custom. The ladies of our 
higher circles pride themselves on the 
smallness of their waists, and for one to 
claim distinction for the trunk propor- 
tions of a Miloese Venus would be to 
challenge almost general ridicule. 

In Spain and France plumpness of 
body is admired as a quality of feminine 
beauty. In England slenderness seems 
to be a charm dwelt much upon by poet 
and romancer. In America there is a 
growing favor for a rounded, robust 
type of development, while small hands 
and feet are esteemed essential accompan- 
iments of grace. Every race or nation, 
in fact, has its type of human beauty, 
and a comparison of one with another 
would show.surprising differences, and 
demonstrate the proposition that an ab- 
solute standard of proportion in human 
development can not be formulated. 

Science reveals departures every where 
in nature from simple types, but such 
departures do not imply abnormality or 
imperfection ; the perfect flower, i. e., 
the plant growth that meets the ideal of 
the botanist, is not by any means com- 
mon in a garden, but healthy, beautiful 
flowers are abundant. Physiologists 
may define an average man as being so 
many feet and inches in height, weigh- 
ing so many pounds, having such a com- 
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plexion, so many inches of chest and 
waist, so much circumference of head, 
such a length of trunk, arm, and leg, 
etc., but to say that such an average 
combines the best properties of mind 
and body would be presumption. There 
may be some convenience in an inven- 
tory of the kind for the sake of compar- 
ing one person with another, but men, 
as a rule, are not to be arranged in sets 
like wash tubs or wooden measures, the 
larger the diameter or girth the greater 
their capacity. 

It must be admitted that a tall man 
should ‘weigh more than a short man, 
as this would be the case were the body 
and limbs of the former no larger 
in circumference than those of the 
latter; but it would naturally be 
expected that the tall man would be 
larger everywhere than the other in 
accordance with the common law of de- 
velopment, and consequently that his 
weight would much exceed, that of the 
short man. Nature, however, in her 
differentiation of? men does not always 
meet our expectations, and counsels dis- 
cretion in our estimate of capacity, so 
that we shall not be guided by mere 
bulk. We musttake into account the 
constitutional factors, the strain ‘or 
type of development as evidenced in 
bone, muscle, nerve, skin and peculiari- 
ties of contour, after having first deter- 


mined what these factors are. 
—————_--@o—__—__ 


A PHILoLoaist’s NotTion.—Prof. Max 
Muller of Oxford has been one of the 
best authorities in philology and Orien- 
tal literature so long, that what he writes 
obtains respectful attention everywhere. 
His last book, ‘‘The Science of Thought,” 
is an attempt in a new field, and it seems 


to us that he has carried thither principles 
and views that ill befit the topic he dis- 
cusses, while they may be appropriate 
enough in a treatise on Chaldee or Syriac 
root words. He makes thought and 
reason subjective to language. Under 
the plea of stating a new and more ac- 
curate list of names than that in comme:. 
use for the actual powers of the mind. 
he sets out with an assertion of this sort: 
“There is no such thing as intellect, un- 
derstanding, mind and reason, but all 
these are only different aspects of lan- 
guage.” 

No metaphysician or psychologist will 
be likely to think that Prof. Muller has 
added much to mental science by such a 
wholesale claim for language. He has 
rather increased the uncertainty that is 
generally acknowledged with regard to 
the evolution of thought, 7. e., if his 
views have any influence on the world 
of philosophy. 

Language, as the expression of emo- 
tion or desire in their simple forms, im- 
plies a degree of co-ordination of certain 
intellectual faculties with the sentiment 
felt. There is a mental operation, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, carried on, 
whose outward manifestation is speech. 
Language necessarily represents a men- 
tal idea or impression that must precede 
it. Hence the common axiom, **No lan- 
guage without thought.” We should 
not contend with those who would claim 
that the capacity to think grows with the 
ability to speak. In the later evolution 
of reason, words so condition its proced- 
ure that it seems at first to be but a twin 
factor of language. We must go back 
to primitive phases of mental action, and 
consider them carefully in order to per- 
ceive the antecedent; we must note in 
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the untaught child the crude effort to 
express a simple idea. Our much differ- 
entiated life to-day consists far more 
than most of us think in the variable 


effects and applications given by a lan- 
guage rich in words to comparaiively 
few thoughts. A new thought to-day is 
astroke of genius. 
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{> fu {lorrespondents 


Questions oF “‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at 
tention if this is done. 








Coton OF TEMPERAMENT.—W. J. M.—A 
modification of temperament is not followed, 
necessarily, by a marked change of complex- 
ion. A person may require stronger muscles, 


and the pronounced features of the motive 
temperament, but his blue eyes and fair skin 
will remain about the same. Supposing that 
he had formerly the vital in excess, the soft- 
ness and roundness that are accompaniments 
of that would give way to the hardness and 
angularity of the motive, according to the de- 
gree of change wrought in his constitution. 

Regarding your question with respect to in- 
creasing stature, we would say, that we know 
of cases of growth after twenty-five. Athletic 
exercises practiced with moderation tend to 
increase the size. 


INSANITY AND IpI0ocy.—B.—We regard 
these forms of mental abnormality as distinct 
in type. Insanity is the effect of brain disor- 
der or disease ; idiocy is the effect of brain 
deficiency. | To be sure idiocy may be a re- 
sult of disease, but it is then, as in the inher- 
ited state, indicative of the functional or 
organic absence of certain nerve tracts or cen- 
ters. Congenital idiocy manifests itself in the 
majority of cases by cranial deformity. Cere- 
bral disease conducive to insanity may be 
inherited without the coincidence of deformity 
in the skull, and the mental disturbance may 
not appear until adult life. The old writers 
regarded idiocy as a peculiar mental condi- 
tion, indeed a natural state arising from the 
absence of intellectual faculties: hence, the 
term itself, which is derived’ from the 
Greek. Insanity as distinguished from idiocy 
is a variable, fluctuating state of mind. The 
insane may have intervals of clear, intellectual 
discernment, “lucid intervals,” as they are 
termed, when the conduct appears entirely 
rational, but the idiot’s mental expres- 
sion is uniform, and characterized by no 
“lucid intervals.” 

It seems to us that an analysis of the terms 
idiocy and insanity would be sufficient to show 
the distinction, the latter etymologically 
pointing to a condition of cerebral disease, 
unbalance or unsoundness, rather than to or- 
ganic defect or deformity. 
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LiTeraryY Success. — J. A.— Question. —I 
have a fair education and think from a calm 
examination of my mental make-up that I 
possess good qualifications for the pursuit of 
literature. The business I am in, dry goods, 
does not suit me, for I have a very strong 
leaning to books and writing.. Do you not 
think that I could succeed ? 

Answer.—We do not know your qualifica- 
tions except as above stated, and taking them 
to be favorable to a literary pursuit, we should 
not be ready to encourage you to leave the 
prosy sphere of dry goods and embark upon 
the very uncertain sea of literature. There 
are so many thousands of regular and irregu- 
lar writers, that even genius that strugg.es 
unaided has a hard time of it before any recog- 
nition of its merits is accorded. Literature is 
no easy road ; its flowers are thickly guarded 
with thorns. One, who obscure and unknown 
would become a good writer, must submit to 
a trying course of study and practice. In 
spite of good natural endowments, he must, 
«sa writer has said, serve a long apprentice- 
ship before he gets above the first round of 
the ladder. Those writers who seem to write 
so easily have spent years in acquiring ideas, 
knowledge, methods, and facility of expres- 
sion. To write one book Charles Reade read 
athousand books. John Stuart Mill wrote 
and rewrote his works, recasting, correcting, 
revising them with greatest care. George 
Eliot prepared herself for writing by months 
of study and thought. Whatever youdo you 
will find that success is won only by the fai: h- 
ful, patient, diligent, conscientious worker. 


Tue Action oF Facu.ties.—E. S.—The 
normal, harmonious activity of the faculties is 
dependent upon training. It matters not how 
large the organs originally, or how well pro- 
portioned the head, if the education and cul- 
ture be deficient and faulty the manifestations 
will be wanting in regularity and effect. In 
fact, the errors of training will make their im- 
press on the organization, and in time it will 
be modified perceptibly. So, if an organiza- 
tion that is wanting in some respects be sub- 
ject rather early in life to the control and 
training of an intelligent and judicious teacher, 
one who understands the philosophy of men- 
tal growth, the effect will be to develop a bet- 
ter condition. The faculties once weak would 
be stimulated to a degree of activity and infiu- 
ence that was not originally theirs, and the 
organic-centers would be correspondingly 
strengthened and increased. Nerve grows by 
normal exercise. The same physiological 
principles apply to it as to muscle. Deter- 
mined effort will finally overcome weaknesses 


in faculty, if there be a foundation in the 
organism to build upon, and we are not war- 
ranted in thinking that there is no foundation 
until a fair trial has been made. 


CHIN AND CIRCULATION.—J. S.—The chin 
has some relation to the blood movement in 
the superficial tissues. A small, pointed chin 
is usually the accompaniment of a pale skin, 
and a general appearance of poor nurture. 
There may be considerable nerve excitability, 
in itself a mark of insufficient blood supply. 
The full, broad chin indicates, as a rule, 
abundant heart action, and a finger placed on 
the pulse reveals a forcible movement in the 
arterial vessels, To improve a feeble circula- 
tion that is not due to organic disease, we ad- 
vise out-of-door exercise, good food, and 
bathing. Massage and electricity properly 
administered, are helpful also. 


yl Mbat Fhe Sav. [Ee 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Both Sides of Mental Philos— 
ophy.—Mind can not be considered in the 
light of logical conclusions in the abstract, 
and matter can be investigated only as the 
result of mind. Nature answers to mind 
in physical correspondencies; it is the dis- 
play of Omnipotence inthe manifestation 
of intelligent design. It is well known that 
organization is affected in conformity to law 
and order and proceeds from a spherule of 
forces to the development of those charac- 
teristics that define generaand species. This 
implies the operation of inherent forces as 
well as the changes effected through chemi- 
cal agency. 

We are not to be absolute realists or abso- 
lute idealists, but we may consider the two 
as necessary counterparts co-operating to 
work out the wonders of existence. All 
physical changes are the result of mind and 
all progress is the progress of mind—the 
result of mental development. We can not 
treat of matter without terms of mind, nor 
can wetreat of mind without using terms 
of matter. 

Mind is developed and manifested through 
the medium of corporeal being, the connect- 
ing link being the brain and nervous system. 
This is the means through which mind acts 
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upon matter. This is a fundamental princi- 
ple of Phrenology and is emphasized as a 
legitimate conclusion of modern research. 
Though this is true, it does not follow that 
the textbooks of metaphysiciansare utterly 
false. They have given us one side of the 
subject amidst a mass of error and conjec- 
ture. 

The science of mind has elicited the 
attention and labors of wise men in all ages 
of the world. The two rival schools of 
Plato and Aristotle have had their adherents, 
who have from age to age debated the same 
questions, but they have failed to arrive at 
logical conclusions on either side to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The mind needs the 
body, and the body needs the mind; each 
one is a complemental part of the man. A 
strong mind is dependent on a strong body, 
and a strong, healthy man is able to exercise 
a vivid manifestation of mental power, but 
this does not imply that the physical force 
that is stored in the food he eats, and which 
is assimilated through the vital processes. is 
essentially metamorphosed into intellectual 
and spiritual products. Every process is 
double; every mental effort has its physio- 
logical effect, and every physiological 
condition has its mental effect, and as 
these effects are double, why not attribute 
this duality to the cause? There was a 
Greek philosopher who died because he 
could not account for the tides on the Z- 
gean Sea. His system of philosophy was 
not comprehensive enough to include the 
cause of tides. So the data of facts is often 
farther off in the realm. of philosophy than 
we have ever been, but by the recomposi- 
tion of the material and the immaterial there 
may be found sufficient datafor the solution 
of all the problems of life. 

The extremes of science and theology 
become stranded upon a turbulent ocean of 
dreamy emptiness. Manis not merely a 
breathing lump of clay ; nor is he a being of 
fancy wending his way through airy clouds 
of mysticism, and roaming over the dreamy 
realms of fairyland. ‘The philosophies of 
realism and idealism become false in becom- 
ing divorced from each other, and true as 
they shall be recomposed so as to hold each 
other in mutual check.” 

These sciences seem abstract and foreign 
to common minds, but they contain underly- 


ing principles that have something to do with 
every day life. Each one has sent forth a 
stream flowing through all ages of the 
world’s history unobserved by common 
minds, tinging science and religion, and 
giving shape and direction to character and 
society. 
D. N. OURTIS. 

Matter and Mind.—Thc relationship 
between mind and matter, in our present 
sphere at least, seems past finding out. 
Perhaps, in time, we may advance to some 
higher condition, when this relationship may 
be revealed to us, but at present we must 
content ourselves with the various condi. 
tions of matter that surrounds us, and the 
knowledge of the fact that there is such an 
element or power as mind. 

Ages ago it was thought that: we had 
gained a full and complete knowledge of 
our surroundings—that all there was in 
matter had been revealed to us—at least all 
of importance. But as the years and cen- 
turies have rolled on, it has been learned 
that the farther men advance the more they 
learn. 

In obtaining knowledge of our surround- 
ings ‘here is nothing for us to boast of, nor 
is it fitting for us to exult over those that 
have preceded us. But for the good toun- 
dations laid by the ancient world and the 
building up of the walls, the higher and 
higher elevations of succeeding generations, 
we of to-day would not enjoy our com- 
manding position. Through the efforts of 
our brethren of the past, and continued by 
those who have followed them on and on, 
through centuries of time, we come to the 
greater knowledge of the present. 

Therefore, let us not be boastful of our 
individual efforts, or the efforts of the age 
in which we live, but be thankful to the 
strong men of the past who built such good 
foundations, and to all the brethren ofall ages 
since who have continued the good work. 

Let us do as well by the future as the past 
has done for us by emulating the labors of 
the past and continuing its triumph of mind 
over matter, that greater and greater triumphs 
may goon whereby we may at last secure the 
more advanced triumph of mind. From our 
present standpoint it takes much matter to 
produce even the mere ability of mind to 
grasp the laws governing matter. 
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The brain is the neutral ground, so to 
speak, where mind and matter meet—where 
matter is so finely wrought that it bridges 
the expanse and forms mind, whereby it is 
revealed to itself. Common matter by 
itself has no power to conceive of matter— 
wrought upand refined in what we term 
brain tissue, ithas that power. How this 
takes place we know not. At present it is 
beyond our power. We doknow, however, 
that it has taken many years, and we may 
say ages, to establish and bring matter up to 
ahigh and varied condition. We know that 
matter existed before mind. At ‘cast in a 
worldly sense, from our present standpoint, 
for from no other point are we at present 
able to view it. But because we have not 
this power at present it is no argument that 
we shall not, at some future period, ad- 
vance to it, and perhaps be able to discuss, 
from a far more intimate point of view, 
the greater and more advanced beauties of 
mind. Matter existed before mind and 
mind was a natural sequence of matter; 
first low and light orders of matter, then 
on to higher and higher grades, till low 
grades of mind were reached. 

Those early grades of mind, however, had 
little power over matter. they were confined 
to one line of small division, but as the de- 
velopment went on diversity and advanced 
combinations were the rule—higher and 
higher, and more and more expanded and 
complete. But it took many ages to build up 
even to the lower grades of man. The first 
story of a house can not be built until the 
foundations are laid. First the matter or 
basis on which to build, then the founda- 
tion, first-story—second-story—and so on 
to the dome and finial. The house is 
a good simile, for thus must the plan pro- 
ceed. ‘Thus the lesson we learn from nature, 
the development from matter to mind. 

Matter it would seem has the power to 
advance till it has the ability to form 
mind or to be the abode of mind. 
Mind without this foundation is as nothing ; 
it can have no existence, at least ex- 
istence as we regard existence here in this 
life—and of this life these thoughts deal. 
Yet, the while, it will be seen that these 
thoughts follow the example of our sur- 
roundings and advance us on toward a 
higher condition of mind; that they establish 


faith in the idea of the spiritual advancement 
of mind to where it can enjoy a far superior 
condition than is realized here. 

Matter by itself isof no great value; even 
though it may have existence, its mere 
existence is as nothing; and in this respect 
not superior to mind without matter. So 
either of the two without the other is as 
nothing. Combined and united they leadon 
to most wonderful and grand results. 

ISAAO P. NOYES. 


An Interesting Experiment.— 
Berwin, Ont., Nov. 16, 1887. 
Baitor Phrenological Journal : 


Dear Sir: The following from Dr. Scheve’s 
excellent work ‘Phrenologische Bilder,” 
and here translated into English, perhaps 
for the first time, may interest the readers of 
the Journat, especially the graduates of the 
recent class of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, because of their special rela- 
tion to the active work of teachers : 

“Ich machte im Jahre 1839, die Entdeck- 
ung,—dass man durch einen Druck auf die 
Stelle irgend eines Organes einen die sem 
Organe ent sprechen Traum hervor rufen 
kann. Man beruelirt zuerst leise den Kopf 
um den Schlafenden nicht zu erwecken, und 
verstaerkt waehrend fuenf oder zeln min- 
uten den Druck so dass der Schlafende 
durch denselben erwacht.”—Phrenological 
Bilder, Leipsic, 1874, Page 22. 

Translation. 

“TI made the discovery in the year 1839, 
that a person by pressure at the locality of 
any organ, can produce a dream corres- 
ponding to this organ. Touch the head at 
first lightly, so as not to awaken the sleeper, 
and increase the pressure during five or ten 
minutes so that the sleeper is awakened 
thereby.” 

We have tried this successfully. 
animal magnetism or what? 

D. H. CAMPBELL. 

[We do‘not regard this process of the nature 
of magnetism.—Eb. P. J.] 

— 


PERSONAL. 


Manvet Barranxt and wife, of Matamoras, 
Mexico, recently celebrated the 80th anni- 
versary of their wedding. The husband is 
102 and the wife 96. 


Is it 
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Senator Hampton, of South Carolina, has 
a daughter whose physical powers adds to 
her father’s political eminence doubtless. 
We are told that she is a champion walkist, 
not long ago making a 300 mile stretch of it 
in good time. 


Mr. Exr Warp, of Sheffield, England, is 
now making a tour of the United States and 
Canada. He is a successful lecturer on 
mental science and temperance, and will 
probably find opportunities to appear on the 
platform before American audiences. 


Marr. W. Atperson, graduate of the 
Phrenological Institute, is engaged in news 
paper work at Bozeman, Montana. Recent- 
ly he was manager of the Butte Miner. An 
eastern trip occasionally brings Mr. Alder- 
son to New York, where he is sure to indi- 
cate his continued interest in the work of 
the Institute. 

Mrs. Crark (Dinah Maria Muloch), -the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” died 
in October, last. Miss Muloch was born at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, in 1826, 
and was married to the late George Lillie 
Craik, the historian and critical writer and 
editor, in 1866. Mrs. Craik has probably 
been as prolific as any writer of the century, 
for in addition to the many novels she 
has put upon the world, she has con- 
tributed many fugitive tales and poems 
to the periodicals. Her first novel was 
«* The Ogilvies,” which was issued in 1849. 
Her other principal works were ‘‘ The Head 
of the Family,” ‘‘Agatha’s Husband,” “‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘“‘A Life for a Life,” 
‘*A Woman’s Thoughts About Women,” 
‘‘ Studies from Life,” ‘‘ A Noble Life,” and 
‘* A Brave Lady.” 





WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Effort, not success, is the true measure of 
heroism. 


The man who lives in the past is unable 
to understand or serve the men of the pres- 
ent.—[O. W 
The sophist has a very cunning way 
Of overlooking what he ought to say. 


His low chicanery is wide-awake— 
In missing all the heavy points you make. 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘No, sir,” he said to the captain, ‘‘I am 
not seasick, but I’m disgusted with the mo- 
tion of the vessel.” 


A uewspaper poet desires to know ‘‘ Where 
are the girls of the past?” Bringing up the 
girls of the future, we shouldn’t wonder.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Brgouer as A Humorist. Selections from 
the published works of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled by Eleanor Kirk. 16 
mo., pp. 222. Price $1.00. New York. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


It must have been a labor somewhat of 
the kind that we hear mentioned as belong- 
ing to love that led Eleanor Kirk to grope 
through the mass of Mr. Beecher’s sayings 
and writings to prepare this neat volume. 
And then Mr. Beecher was so much of the 
humorist that it required no small amount 
of discrimination to pick out the choicer bits 
from so rich a treasury with a view to meet- 
ing a pvblic want. Now the fertile brain 
and musical tongue of the great speaker will 
no more charm the great audiences that filled 
Plymouth church Sunday after Sunday. 

ere are good things from Sermons, 
from ‘‘ Norwood,” ‘‘ Eyes and Ears” “* Yale 
Lectures on Preaching,” the war speeches 
in England, ‘‘ Lecture Reom Talks,” ‘* Evo- 
lution and Religion,” and soon; and along 
the headlines we see the topics as commenta- 
ries, humor in the pulpit, false humility, 
hypocrisy, names, reputation, marriage, 
Darwinism, bores. credits, Adam’s fall. re- 
pentance, inspiration, conscience, politics, 
hazing, old maids, liquor, the church, lovers, 
religion, poverty—hun¢reds of themes and 
thoughts, and every one with a whip-crack 
in it. He would not spare anything -not 
even his own beliefs—as a subject for a 
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humorous turn, if only there were a fair and 
wholesome point to be made; as where he 
says, ‘*‘ Whatever you may think of the de- 
velopment theory dehind, let me tell you the 
development theory before is worthy of a 
life's attention.” 

If one has nothing of Beecher let him at 
least get this book and enjoy it. 


Tue Gates Between: By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Who that has read ‘‘ The See die? 
and knows how well such writing reflects 
the train of Mrs. Phelps’s view of matters 
psychical needs not to be told the general 
character of this new book. If anything it 
is a deeper study of the mysterious sphere 
beyond this mortal . The author 
takes for her chief actor an eminent 
physician who amid the demands and 
exactions of a large practice finds leisure 
only for the investment of his surplus 
revenue and the problem of evolution. 
Topics of a religious or supernatural sort 
he j ores as unworthy the attention of a 
‘scientific’ man. A love experience quite 
out of eenpine with that usually met with 
in novels is related by the central figure. 
This is a leaf of it : 

‘*I was a man of middle age, and had 
called myself a scientist and philosopher. 
I had thought, if ever, to love soberly and 
a. Instead of that I loved as 
poets sing, as .artists paint, as the great 
romances read, as ideals teach, as the young 
love. . . . I do not think of any other 
thing which a man can not do better at forty 
than twenty. Why, then, should he not 
the better love? ... She was to my 
thoughts as life to the crystal. She came 
into my life as the miracles came to the 
unbelieving. . . . I, Esmerald Thorne, 
President of the State Medical Society, and 
foreign es of the National 
Evolution ociation, forty-six years 
old, and a winian—I loved my wife like 
auy common, ardent, unscientific fellow.” 
po gor na by a —— accident he 

oes spirituall orant unprepared to 
fhe world of Sn, and there passed 
through a strange course of experiences 
which are described with rare power and 
delicacy. 


Senor Virrena anpD Gray: An Oldhaven 
Romance. By the author of *‘ Real Peo- 
ple.” 12mo., pp. 261. Fancy cloth, gilt. 
Price $1.50. New York. Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. 


A pleasant story with much of Spanish 
ardor in it to blend with the elements of 
semi-Spanish life introduced by the author. 
The incidents are varied and penned with 
a rapidity of succession that keeps the 


reader’s attention closely and awakens his 
8 thies. The head center of the story, 
Dr. Vincent, having married a Spanish lady 
seems to incline to Spanish manners and 
society of the tropical exuberance that is 
supposed to be of Spanish character, 
and in his subur home, on the edge 
somewhere of New York city, he lives and 
entertains in the style becoming a gentleman 
of liberalincome. If ‘‘Senora Villena” is 
intended to portray an incident or two in a 
plane of society that is of the upper, or 
cultivated order, with some spice of foreign 
importation flavoring it strongly, ‘‘ Gray” 
offers a contrast that is marked in its 
exhibition of character. We have a story 
of pathetic interest woven in with the life 
of a strange, Ysa man, the man Gray, 
who is the Nemesis of the other strikin 

person of the sketch. ‘‘Gray” has muc 

— i — a — story to the 
studen psycho , but to the av e 
reader it may sean “Fa. cand 


Wixerp Fiower Lovers. Edited by 
Susie Barstow Skelding, Editor of ‘* The 
Flower Songs Stories, ete. Illustrated by 
Fidelia Bridges. Small quarto. 


Nearer My Gop to Tuzz. By Sarah Flower 
Adams. Illustrated from designs - by 
Frederick W. Freer. 


Worps or Peace anp Rest. Thomas A. 
Kempis, St. Bernard, Madame Guym and 
others. 


The above from the press of Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York, are notable for the taste 
and refinement shown in every part from the 
textual composition to the unique bindings. 
The designs of the first named include finely 
colored effects of bobolink and clever blos- 
——— sand pi rs and blossoming beach- 

ums, purple-finches and peach blossoms, 
Kin -bird and cardinal flowers. 

~ one knows the impressive hymn 
beginning ‘‘Nearer my Godto Thee.” Mr. 
Freer has caught much of its spirit in his 
nervous drawings. 

In “ Words of Peace and Rest ” we have 
an excellent selection from writers eminent 
for spiritual strength and experience, made 
by Miss Louise Houghton, in a cover that 
is both charming and suggestive of soulful 


re 4 
) oo yet befitting any household, 
these delightful booklets will serve an 
admirable purpose in this holiday time. 
Prmary Mernops. A complete and 
methodical presentation of the Use of 
Kindergarten Material in the work of the 
Primary School. By W. N. Hailmann, 
A.M. 12 mo., pp. 166, New York. A. 8. 
Barnes & Company. 
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Coming as this treatise does from an ex- 
perien teacher, and relating to what is 
more and more appreciated as an import- 
ant method of instructing children in the 
beginnings of true education, it deserves 
consideration. Mr. Hailmann shows clearly 
— that Kindergarten metheds may be 
well learned from proper treatises and high- 
priced courses of instruction from ostenta- 
tious teachers are not essential to the bright 
and ready American woman. A systematic 
course of ‘‘ Manual Training,” in connection 
with arithmetic, geometry, drawing and 
other school studies, is outlined with suitable 
illustrations. 


Tue NationaL TEMPERANCE ALMANAO FOR 
1888. J. N. Stearns. New York. 


It contains the latest official statistics of 
the drink traffic, internal revenue returns, 
beer and liquor statistics, a full list of tem- 
a periodicals, State Good Templars, 

ms of Temperance, Temples of Honor, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, etc., 
together with a list of the various temper- 
ance organizations in New York city and 
Brooklyn, also engravings and stories. 
Price 10 cents ; $1 per dozen. 


Tse Puoto-Gravure CALENDAR, with 
Shakespearean Designs, by Frank M. 
Gregory. 

A very neat production, creditable to 
ott and engraver, each sheet with color 
= iarly its own. The Shakespearean se- 

ections are favorites, and for the most part 

the sketches are striking in their appropri- 

ateness. A very gracefulaccessory to a 

well kept desk or study, or for the wall in 

family room. Published by Frederick A. 

Stokes. New York. 


Grammar Sonoot Feimays. Selections 
in prose and verse for declamations and 
public readings by young people and 
adults. Chicago and Boston. The Inter- 
state Publishing Company. Price 35 cents. 
This collection comprises selections from 

such authors as Edward Everett, Wm. E. 

Gladstone, Robert C. Winthrop, Robert G. 

Ingersoll, etc., and poems from popular 

sources. The collection as a whole is 

worthy of commendation because its fitness 
for school recitations. 


Roy’s Wire and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
Richmond. 12mo., pp. 286, cloth, $1.00. 
American Temperance Society. N. Y. 
Roy’s wife is an momen, well-told 

story of the good accomplished in a factory 

village by the infiuence of one philan- 
thropic, just woman. This story has an ob- 
ect and some literary merit, but ‘‘Two 

rothers ” is a curious jumble of many char- 
acters. Why they are all brought into it 
is a query. 


Hixts on Earty Epvoation anp Nursery 
Disorptixg. 12mo., pp 97. Fank & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 

A practical little mentor for the home. 
Although a reprint of an old English book 
it is wholesome in its teachings for the use 
of the American mother, and Dr. John Hall 
says of it in a note, ‘‘[heartily commend the 
book.” The multiplication of such volumes 
can not but benefit. 


SovuvENIR OF THE 15th Annual Convention of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Woman. Invited and entertained by 
** Sorosis.”’ 


Contains in brief a review of the progress 
of this Association. A neat pamphlet. 


Unote Ruruerrorp’s Attic. By Joanna H. 
Mathews, 12mo., pp. 282. Price $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes. New York. 


So far as the book-maker’s art is con- 
cerned this is a more than creditable exam- 
ple, but why so much care and expense 
should have been given to a manuscript of 
this calibre we do not understand. Asa 
mere recreation it will pass muster, but it 
will rarely have a reader who will care to 

© over it again. If authors would only 

eep ‘‘ hands off” from characters and sub- 
jects of which they have but a vague knowl- 
edge, we would have better work on which 
to regale ourselves—with which to feed 
our children. 


Tae Prysroran’s Visttine List. Published 
by P. Blakiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Price $1.00 to $2.00, in morocco, gilt edges. 
Comparing the edition for 1888 with that of 
1887, which the writer has found of much 
service, new and useful features appear, of 
which *‘ Aids to Diagnosis and Treatment 
of. Diseases of the Eye,” *‘ Disinfectants and 
Disinfecting,” ‘‘ Incompatibility,” and ‘‘Syl- 
vester’s Method for Artificial Respiration ” 
are valuable. The arrangement of the 
— list proper is very neat and complete, 
as well as suggestive of many things im- 
portant to the busy practitioner, which he 
might easily overlook. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT (of- 
ficial organ of the International Shorthand 
Correspondence Association) is printed in 
the Pitman style, reversed vowel scale, and 
well meets the need of young writers. Price 
to American students of the art, $1.00. Geo. 
Birtwhistle, Sec’y, etc., Liverpool, Eng. 


Report oF THE FourTEENTH ANNUAL 
Canvass of the State Executive Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and Evangelical Churches of New Hamp- 
~- A. Folger, State Sec’y, Bristol, 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Good Health ; November. 

Hahnemannian Montily ; November. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Daily and ‘W eekly. 
Christian Advocate. Weekly. New York. 
Paper aid Press, Monthly. Philadelphia. 


The Churchman, Weekly, organ of the 
Episcopal Church. New York. 


Young Scientist. A practical Journal of 





home arts, Monthly. New York. 
The Earth, Weekly. A gossipping review 
of affairs social and civil. New ork. 


Le Progres Medical. France. An ably 
edited journal of medicine, pharmacy, etc. 


The Open Court, Fortnightly. Liberal, 
independent; an organ for the original 
thinker. Chicago. 


American Inventor, Monthly. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Official organ of the American As- 
sociation of Inventors. 


Notes and ; December, 1887. A 
monthly magazine of history, folk-lore, 
mysticisms, art, science, etc. 


The Western Medical Reporter, Weekly. 
Liberal and well supplied with — 
information suited to the day. Chicago. 


The Quarterly Review, of London, Repub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publication 
Company of: Philadelphia, always has 
notable papers on questions of the day. 


The Unwersal Tinker and Amateur’s Assist- 
ant, Monthly. New York. Contains 
designs for decoration, conveniences for 
home and office use, scientific experiments, 
etc. 


Drake's Magazine ; November. The frontis- 

iece is a finely executed copy of ‘‘ The 

rilla,” by E. Fremcit; it is not surpris- 

ing that the artist received the Medal of 
Honor for this piece of sculpture. 


Christian Thought is as vigorous as ever, 
and inits December issue publishes several 
good things; for instance, a study of 
Trichotomy, or the threefold nature of 
man. An introducticn to the study of 
Comparative religion, and the items in 
** Views and Reviews.” New York. 


Popular Science Monthly, December, has a 
well illustrated article on Inventions at 
Panama, besides Science and Practical 
Life, by Prof. Huxley, American Cinque- 
Foils, The Rise of the Granger Movement, 
The Boyhood of Darwin, by himself, 
The metals of Ancient Chaldea, Our For- 
esting Problem, The Color of Woods, 
sketch of John Jacob Baeyer, with a 

rtrait, and other topics. D. Appleton & 
‘o., New York. 


The Medico-Legal Journal, Clark Bell, 
Editor, in late numbers has articles and 
reports on the relation of ——— or in- 
temperance to insanity, criminal law, etc. 
The transactions of the Medico-Legal So- 
ciety are fully reported and deserve careful 
attention. Afine portrait of the late Aaron 
Vanderpoel Esq., is a feature of the Sep- 
tember number. New York. 


The American Magazine gives in its De- 
cember issue a good deal of space to 
Christmas Topics, and their illustration. A 
street in Old New Orleans Salmon Fishing 
on the Cascapedia, Natural Gas in Findlay, 
The Love Story of Miles Standish, The 
American Pulpit, and the Editorial 
departments will be found interesting. 
Am. Magazine Co., New York. 


The Century for December continues the 
History of Abraham Lincoln and his times, 
The Sea of Galilee with drawings from 
nature, After the War, Notes on Parisian 

Durham Cathedral, with 

several views of the at edifice, The 

United Churches of the United States, The 

Tonic Sol Far system, besides more 

‘* Memoranda of the Civil War,” ‘‘ Topics 

of theTime.” ‘‘ Open Letters,” and ‘‘ Bric- 

a-brac.” New York. 


The Pulpit Treasury. The December issue 
has a portrait of Prof. W. H. Green, DD.., 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary. a 
sermon by him and others by Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, and Rev. Dr. W. M. Pax- 
ton. We have also Noted Preachers, 
Preachers and their Subjects, Plan Great 
Things, Church Hospitality, The Saloon 
Day, and a hundred other topics of interest 
to the religious and moral community in 
the number. E. B. Treat, New York. 


In the Homiletic Review for December Dr. 
Schaff leads with The Connecting Links 
between Church and State. The Criticism 
on Spurgeon, of London, by an Eminent 
Professor of Homiletics, are discrimi- 
nating. Miss Frances E. Willard has a 
strong plea in favor of Licensing Women 
to Preach. Besides these we have the 
Best Way to Reach and Interest the Labor- 
ing Classes in Religion, The Men for the 
Pulpit, Man and Evolution, etc. All 
parts of the number are fully up to the 
mark. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Social Science Review, Weekly, deals with 
burning questions of the day and miscella- 
neous topics occasionally. We note in 
a late number a very weak fling at Phre- 
nological science by a writer who uses 
‘*dictionary” words without knowing 

Why is 


Newspapers, 


what they mean in that relation. 
it that a man will expose his ignorance in 
a rash attempt to air his prajediogs against 
a system? Publishers of Social Science, 
have a care to what you admit to your 
pages. 











